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> ENROLLMENT 


Mouser: 


By PJ. GRAHAM 
US EDITOR 


ext year, processes of enroll 
ing, changing majors, and 
transferring from other col. 


maably will be simpler. 





re-enrollment for next fall 
begins Monday for students with 90 
more hours, this new sys 





m will 
le until next spring 
ts may face problems 
when preenrolling, and this new 

ould 









fouser, registrar, has 
working’ to change the Col 
edit audit system, 





d. The 

















(COMPUTER USAGE FEE 


teynolds computer lab to get upgrade 


KAYLEA HUTSON. 
BICATE EDITOR 


‘pgrading the 
fn Reynolds Hall 
fint step in util 


Booter usage fee t 








Bpd to student 
Sexkents will not be aying th 
Blee until the fall semester, but 





Hipgrading of the mathemati 


Peseace computer lab 











De John Tiede, sen . 
Bsaid the extent of the up 















ftware 
quires We have actu 
ally only resoly the other tw 

The c Is the loca: 





tion of the new computer lab. The 


new lab will be bi i 








m lds Room 205 
replacing the temporary lab in an 
enclosed hallway on the second floor 
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Crime Lab expansion 
$20,000 over budget 


JOHN HACKER 
ESOCUTE EDITOR 

‘isouri Southern officials 
| and riminal justice fac- 


ulty received a mide 
Bit list month when bids were 
Earned for the proposed expan 
Saf the Regional Crime Lab. 
Dk John Tiede, senior vice 
said the bids came in 
tely $20,000 more than 
(Gallege expected 
Hewere hoping for (a bid of) 
$H2.000-845,000 for the ad: 
She said. ~I think the low 
in at about $65,000" 
Beeler, director of the 
Plant, said eight contrac 
Binquested information on the 
fet and seven bids were re- 
Bd by Southern, 
College requires contrac- 
Bi o/have insurance and be 
ee Beeler said: That elim- 
lithe smaller contractors 
ig and probably drove 
rice. 

far as we can tel), we have 

Berions We can take the 
BE can rebid the project and 

Fe can get a better price, 

project.” 

Board of Regents decided 
cS March 20 meeting to take 
Bian option and accept the 
" si) tid from RD. Dale, Inc 
‘Danicnd. 

Rede: See rebidding would 

H not have had any effect 
a had Seen contractors 

Sid’ “With that kind of 
SFilion we probably’ got as 
Abid as we will get 











Sid the size of the pro- ties to the community f 





ject alto affected the bids 

“We lost some economies of 
scale just because {t was such a 
small project.” he said “It's not 
unusual far bids to come in over 
architect's estimates. It was just 
the percentage of difference that 
surprised | us” 

‘The project is important ecouzh 
that it will move ahead despite 
the setback, said De Phillip Whit 
Ue, Crime Lab director: Work be- 
gan Monday to prepare the site 

=The College did some work to 
move a gas line on Monday; 
White said. “The contractor 
was on site today, and I expect to 
see concrete there If not this week 
then the first of next week™ 

He sald the additional space is 
needed. 

=We will haye to move our 
DNA lab oat of its best foes 
tion” he said. “We have It in a 
Sen soull room [in Reynolds 
Hall] that we will have to yacate 
by the end of the simmer: 

‘Whittle sald most of the money 
for the project will come from the 
state's Victims’ Assistance Fund. 

=] have a. grants|for $40,000 
from the Misoun Grime) 
Upgrade Program spproved at 
ths pont he said. “We bre 
{$20,000 that’s available now, and 
we anticipate a siolar $20,000 
grant on Jaly 12 

Whittlesaid the Victims’ Assis 
tance Fund finances the Misourt 
Crime Lab Upgrade Program. 

College President Julio Leon 
said Southern probably wall pro- 
vide the other $20,000. 











we had will apply.” Mouser 
said. “I think it will be an excellent 
advising tool” 

‘Steve Earnéy, assittant vice presi 
Jent for 





and agre 
Every term you'll be able to tell 

Earney 

good for the 

faculty; it’s good for the students 
Not only will the new syste 















ce up the role of the adviser 
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Advising 


should improve 
with new system 


Program to be ready next spring 


Currently, the new system is being 
tested in'the school of technology 
Mouser sald he had received a posi 
tive response from the faculty 

He hopes the system eventually 
will allow transfer students to look 
up other colleges’ equalé to Misourl 
Southern dlasses 

“This also encourages what {s 
called “degree shopping 
said. 





Earney 


Students could compare the clas- 
ses they have taken with classes they 
would need as a different major. 

Also, misunderstandings from 
mixing requirements. of different 
catalogs may be eliminated because 
a code for certain catalogy may be 
entered into the computer system 

Mouser said the new program will 
asist in checking seniors to make 
sure they have all their requirements 
to graduate which may be mised by 
advisers and students 





puve heard all the horror stor: 
lex" Earney said concerning students 
missing credit 

The program most likely will not 
be ready until pre-enroliment for the 
spring 30 semester, Mouser sald he: 
Earney Teresa Hirshey, pro- 
grammer analyst for the computer 
center, have been adapting the pro- 
gram to the school of technology 

The process of integrating the 
system started several years aga 

“I first heard of this when Dr. 
[Floyd] Belk was the vice president 
[for academic affairs)” Mouser said 
“When Dr. [Robert] Brown beeame 
vice president [for academic affairs}, 
some money became available [for 
After the “kinks” have been worked 
utol the system, the program will 
available campus-wide 




















> ENGLISH DEPARTMENT 


Connecticuter to take position here 


d I would like to play 
r role in its future 
jor factor in drawing 














Ozarks scenery, lakes attract new head »= 
By BRIAN SANDERS er 


Dr Jacph Lambert 


return to the clas 
Nast fall, an instru 
Unive 







in area is the local 





“Tve traveled all om 








lakes, the wildlife” 

appointment will allow 
who has served as depart. 
nce 1984, to return ti 
on a full-time basis 
ved exceedingly well, 
. Robert Brown, vice presi 
ic affairs “He will 
lege, he asked 
the bead of 


jcut wil 

















ing in the classroom, 

“But we're also looking forward to 
Dr. Spector on our staff. We 
pressed by the man, We in- 
terviewed dozens of people, both 
here and at the MILA convention, 








and we broaght al few people to 
Dr. Doris Walters, associate pro- 
fessor of English and a member of 
the search © lee, said Spector 
was the (deal person for the job. 
He had been a department head 
versity of Bridgeport],” 
4 ~He had the adi 
experience, which was a plus 
He had a good recommendation 
on his tea! student eval 
uations, and we were looking for a 
good teacher and administrator—a 
real scholar, in other words, and he 
certainly had the qualifications 
































» GUBERNATORIAL RACE 


Webster to address college journalists 


m and the Re 





By T.R. HANRAHAN 
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x the sexx Il want to make a dif 
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FE: | Webste ication high 
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Southe 
Webster, a Re 


the c 
stands this” he said 
tion is appareat in ever 
Feather 
said Webster bh: 
soun'’s future 
“He believes in new solutions and 






d educa: 














a plan 





involved in the 
some Way,” Feath 
to deliver a message makinj 





He 
ates, and close 


has /many 





a process in 
Heb 











tomorrow 


ts to get it done,” Feather said. 





be 


The MCNA convention kicks off 





af The Joplin Globe, 
and Mike Gullett. Globe chi 
tographer, address conventioneers at 
4 pm. in Matthews Hall Rooms 102 
and 103) respectively. Dan Chioda, 
Globe general manager, and Steve 
Koehler, sports columnist for The 
Springfield News-Leader, give talks 
im. in Hearnes Hall Rooms 214 











Please turn to 


Webster. page 2 








STUDENT SENATE 





6 changes await student vote 


Officer duties, 
requirements 
among issues 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


S six constitu: 


tional changes this month. 
The Senate approved the changes 


ant a change in 


tudents who 
the Student 
chane 








will get 0 





















Each proposed change will be 
voted on separately and must be ap- 
Proved by the student body before 
they are put into effect 

According to Student Senate Pres. 
ident Bryan Vowels, once the changes 
are approved by the students they 
will be implemented within 10 days 

“It (the changes) will mainly af- 
fect the Senate next fall,” Vowels 
said 





The changes include expansion of 
the vice president's duties to include 
monitoring all Senate committees 

The Senate also voted to eliminate 





Senate, while candidates for other 
executive offices do not face the same 
requirement 

The change would increase ser- 
vice requirements for presidential 
and vice presidential candidates to 
two semesters and require one se 
mester for other officer candidates. 

Another change would establish a 
vacancy committce to fill Senate 
positions vacated between elections 

The Senate also approved a con- 
situtional change which would move 
the first Senate meeting from the 
third Wednesday in September to 






more access to the candidates,” said 
Vowels “It will also give more atten: 

tion to this election. It will make the 
voters more informed as to who the 
candidates are” 

Cami Davey, chair of the United 
Way committee, reported on the 
proposed United Way fund-raiser. A 
golf-scramble tentatively is set for 
Saturday, May 9. The upcoming 
date will be determined if Briar- 
brook Country Club in Carl June 
tion fs available 

‘It will be a four-man team, with 
tuo students matched up with two 





TA 








KIN? A BREAK 









during last night's regular meeting. the student court the third week of the fall semester. members of the busines: communi 
‘They include redefining one office We haven't used it in 10 years” In other business, a question and_ty,” Davey said. “The students will 
official duties and the elim of said Larry Senekes, chair of the con- answer session for all executive of- be charged two for ane (two students 
‘one committee stitution committee “Those duties ficer candidates was scheduled for charged for the price of one business 
The changes were part of the Sen- can be taken care of by a commit- Wednesday April 22. The session person)” 
ate constitutional committee's recent tee on a need basis” would follow the regular Senate In other business, the Senate allo- 
nmendations for change The Another change revised the re meeting. Senators hope this session cated $209.13 to Kappa Mu Epsilon are 
now go before the student quirements for executive officers. will allow students and campus to attend a regional convention in FONT 
body for a vote during the gercral Currently, a candidate for president organizations the opportunity to Emporia, Kan, and $991 to Phi Beta lyn Woodhead, freshman biology major, tok 
election on Monday, April 27 and ot vice president quired to have question officer candidates. Lambda for expenses incurred dur farm April weathor as sho studies undo 
Tuesday, April 28 re semester on the Student tis design the students ing last weekend's state convention 
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Area children await ‘big brothers, sisters’ ss2cnsc.ns amen 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
TE EDIT 








know they are OK no matter what 
gender or ethnic background and 





them a note to tell them they are do- 
ing all right,” Binns said. “Each child 


“We are looking for people with 
integrity, motivation, maturity, and 









field, open Saturday's pr 





Centers in Spring: 





us investigative reporting a 
in Matthews Hall auditorien 
at9 also will deliver the MCNAS} 






















that they are worth investing in” has their own student I-D. card, so also have an interest in working with a.m. in Matthews Hall 102 and 103. address at a 6:30 p.m, aw 
chance to influence children ‘The mentors are matched by gen- they can get into anything that a children of a different ethnic back- George Be anaging editor of the Joplin Holiday | 
A: how Kelly Binns, director, der with a child in the fifth, sixth, mentor can. There is alot of oppor- ground,” she said. “We are trying to The News-Le t 170 college journal 
ribes the Hammons Men- or seventh grade Each mentor isre- tunity for them to get together” build self-esteem [in the children} 4 Pulitze wspaper advisers from te 

tor Program quired to spend three hours cach Binns said the mentors are re- with this program. speak at 10 a llege publications are 
“It’s like a big brother/big siwer week with his or her child quired to have a 2.0 grade-point Applications are now being taken auditori }o attend the two-day come 
Program,” Binns said. “We are Jook- “That can be anything from an average They a sthave a will for 1992-93 mentor positions They Terry Ganey, St Missouri Southern last be 

ing for role models to let the kids activity, a phone call, or sending ingness to work with children. are due by Friday, April 17 chief for the St MCNA convention” {q 






















‘Something Old 
Something New 


We Sell On Consignment 


EARN EXTRA 
INCOME! 





EARN EXTRA 
INCOME! 
Earn $200-SS00 weekly 

mailing travel brochures. For 






FAST FUNDRAISING 





GRADUATION 
STATIONERY 


SELF EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY! 





Eare cath distributing credit card 











Earn $200-S500 weekly 




































mailing travel brochures. For information send a stamped ; applications oa campus, Positions availa? FAST 
information vend astamped | || Prom Dresses Welcome || Slreaarecca eereoeees SRE SR SE STOR || torane ir poning pe Cas AND 
addressed envelope to: | Crafts Faraz Fashions + Clothing | | G aT AXY TRAVEL INC. bonus for yourself! Se ene ECONOMICAL! 
Travel INC. P.O. BOX 13106 Anda FREE WATCH SUL oe be gi AEs ES 
i 10th & Maiden Lane Ue F 
P.O. Box 2530 Joplin, MO 64801 SILVER SPRINGS, MD just for calling. 1-800-669-7678 HUNTER PRINTIN 
Miami, FL 33161 Phone 782-1502 20911-3106 Call 1-800-932-0528 : 805 MAIN 







































Congratulations Grads! 

You Deserve a Lot of Credit CATaLOM [reer aa 
fancihane 

& Now You've Got It! '! 10% Discount except on Specials with Valid Student LD. | |) Nees! Worl ros 
Beckeres* 270 

Choose Your Favorite New Car or Truck from our Entire Mey 3m Berar a martest # 

Line of Toyotas, Mazdas, or Volkswagons, and Present the They ir Gr Gra ae < , 

Coupon Below for a $500 Discount More Rata For The Back 





po-c--------- 
it = SN Graduation Discount $5001 


Ss 


TOYOTA MR2 





I City _ 
Phone 


— p SS#_ 
— 


MAZDA MIATA 





It's as Easy as 1, 2,3 


1. Proof of Graduation 
School 
Date 
2. Proof of Present or Future 
Employment 
Now 
After Graduation Al 2 | 





JOPLIN / WEBB CITY 
DELIVERY 


782-7878 


Limited Delivery Area 


MAZDA 4X4 SE-5 DINE-IN / CARRYOUT 


JOPLIN WEBB CITY 
1901 S. Rangeline 1897 S. Madison 


1 
i] 
1 
1 
1 2802 W. Main 





ONE MEDIUM Ti 
PEPPERONI LOVERS’ PIZZA | 
$8.99 


GET A SECOND MEDIUM PIZZA 
OF EQUAL OR LESSER VALUE 
FOR ONLY $4.00 


AND ONE LARGE 
SINGLE TOPPING PIZZA 


$16.99 


Dine-n, Carryout or Delivery 





: 3. Proof of Insurability 


y.W. CORRADO TOYOTA CAMKY 


| 
Insurance Company 1 
! | 


| pee ewes coe es worry. On cme pe 


Dine-in, Carryout or Delivery 









Note: Derogatory Credit 
May Make You 
Ineligible For This 
Program 








SINGLE TOPPING PIZZA 
AND TWO SOFT DRINKS 


$6.99 


Dine-in, Carryout or Delivery 


ALL YOU CAN EAT LUNC 
$3.79 


Personal Pan Pizza® and Salad Bar 
(PEPPERONI OR SUPREME) 


MAZDA NAVAJO 





TOYOTA PICKUPS 1 


L----~~~~-~---4 


Continental—— 
Imports 402 E. 7th—Toyota 2001 W. 7th 


Dine-In Only 














624-2034 781-6100 


| 
| 
| 
| Monday-Friday 11:00 a.m.-2:00 p.m. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Feed a Missouri Sc 
wea probation off 





perisenior criminal ju 








Susie Norwood, clerk 


Of the 23th clreuit 
and Shanda Shepard sas na 


on the day's cases last 





Tuesda: 








Ty are the 


SOUTHERN SHOWCASE 
(Student Art) 


HOLY WEEK 


April 12-24 
Open Anytime Building Is Open 





; age Good Friday Stations of the Cross 3:00 p.m Daily Spec day -Friday for $1.99 
J a pm ar . 
Upstairs Hall of the Art Building Taser Pee eaten Deli Specials 
Holy Saturday Easter Vigil Mass 7:00 p.m. Hoagie, small bag of chips, & med. drink for $1.99 every day 
" y ig) P. 
fome See What Your Peers Can Do! Easter Sunday Mass of the Resurrection... 8:30. ar | 


For Our Customers’ 
Convenience 
Our Automatic Teller 
Machines Now Accept 













CIRRUS 


Bank Cards. 


No Annual or Transaction Fees 


: FDIC 


EDOLAL DEPOT IJURANCL COMPOLATION 
SOUTHWEST MISSOURI BANK 


SEVENTH & DUQUESNE *DUQUES i aor RI 
THIRD & MAPLE , 2540 S. GRAND *CART 











briets interns Kelly Rosin 


For Area Roman Catholic Church 
SACRED HEART 


909 North Madison, Webb City, MO 673-2044 


Holy Thursday Mass of the Lord's Supper. 7:30 p.m 
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Committee secures 
three-year trial run 


New body to serve as teachers’ resource 
By BRIAN SANDERS 





















re concerned about crea- 
mittee that would become 


98 minimum num- 


year trial, the Sen- 
TOUp'Ss work 
tend its life 
fy its mision or 


science, recom. 
rear trial because 
9 make revisions 
immittee to Senate 





Clark, Rick Pendieton, 
8 work 16 hours per week 




















to establish one 
re, and in three years, 
is still here andre 
went on will change 
id. “And | ifthe [Senate] 
it then, they will let it 








ng is that we do 
a temporary basis, so 









ould benefit Missoi 


accept the 
tative, Black proposal, with only James Gilbert, 
Id_ director of financial ald, dissenting 
























SERVICES JJ’s Express Food 
eA 


way 
Newman Road 
Under New Ownership 


unch 11-3 
Hamburger and Chee: 










ials Every Day 
















| Call-in orders - 782-8764 
We Accept All Major Credit Cards 


11,00 a.m 



















Scholarship Toward 
Worry-Free 
Transportation. 











Pre-Approval from Ford Credit and 
$500 Cash Back from Ford for College Graduates 
from Gus Shaffar. 


or lease...and to take delivery 
ie 31, 1992. 
scholarship 
earn another one from us 
$500 cash back..-and credit 
that's pre-approved! 




















Ford Credit Gets You Going 
~ Serving the entire 4 stafe area! 


Gus Shaffar 


°FORD® ° MERCURY, ¢ LINCOLN ¢ JEEP/EAGLE ¢ FORD TRUCKS 


th and Rangeline « Joplin, MO » phone (417) 623-5661 
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OUR 
EDITORIALS 


Editorials on this page express opinions of The Chart 
staff. Observations elsewhere on the page represent 


independent viewpoints of columnists, cartoonists, 
and readers 


Let’s do more 


Ts shadow of AIDS is long indeed. 





Yesterday's announcement by former 
tennis star Arthur Ashe that he is 
sutfering from full-blown AIDS and the news 
of basketball star Magic Johnson testing 
HIV positive should be an indication that 

heroes are mortal 

Kimberly Bergalis and Ryan White should 
likewise be indicators that the horror of the 
AIDS virus is very undiscriminating. The 
loss of these two Innocents should remind 
us that even angels fall 

Rather than Jet the issue pass at just a 
casual glance, each of us in the Missouri 
Southern community should commit 
ourselves to doing much more. 

We offer the following as suggestions: 

@ Expand the AIDS lectures given to 
athletes and College Orientation classes. 
Give them as wide an audience as possible 

@ Offer free testing on campus. Central 
Missouri State University twice has offered 
free HIV testing this semester. Southern 
should consider this on an ongoing basis. 

@ Encourage the Campus Activities 
Board to schedule AIDS lectures and 
informational programs. It's your money; put 
it to good use. 

@ Write your representatives in 
Washington, D.C. and Jefferson City. Let 
them know southwest Missouri is concerned, 

@ Show some understanding and 
sympathy. This disease attacks all 
demographic groups, genders, and sexual 
persuasions 

Before you dismiss AIDS as someone 
else's problem, consider the people in our 
special supplement this issue. Gary 
Hoggard was an AIDS counselor. Jeanne 
White was a Kokomo, Ind,, mother. John 
Catnagey is a Baptist minister 

Who is next? 

I could be anyone. It could be you 


Good news 


nroliment is about to get simple. 
E Thanks to the innovation and initiative 
of Dr. Eugene Mouser, registrar, and 
Steve Earney, assistant vice president for 
computer and information services, 
academic advisement and planning finally 
may become understandable. 

A new credit audit system, which could 
be available campus-wide by next spring, 
will allow students to see what they have 
already completed, what they still require, 
and allow comparison shopping for those 
who remain undecided as to a major. 

The adviser will have more time to help 
the student forge a career path, rather than 
searching for a clue as to which catalog 
should be followed. 

Mouser has said faculty response has 
been positive. In fact, he says he “can't 
think of anyone who wouldn't enjoy it” 

Neither can we 

We salute Mouser, Earney, and everyone 
involved in this new audit system. It is 
convenient and cost efficient. A welcome 





marriage. 
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P EDITOR'S COLUMN 


After all, everyone loves recognitio; 


By SHARON WEBER 
EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 


lhe time for awards and recognitions has ar 
| rived. Outstanding seniors are being announced 
{n all departments Well, I think it is time for 
a new award. This new award is called The Daffy 
(Distinguished Award For a Fun Year), As editorial 
page editor and a gradu- 
ating senior, I think there 
are a few people who need 
to be recognized for their 
outstanding contributions 
to this page, the College. 
and my career. 
The first Daffy goes to 
Rod Surber, news bureau 
manager. His letter to the 
editor concerning Black 
History Month instigated 
more letters concerning the . 
subject. Without Rod Surber, the letters to the editor 
space may have been boring or even blank. For this 
effort by Surber, 1 recognize him for his contribution 
Are you listening, Mr. Surber? 


> IN PERSPECTIVE 


Do college students want their future 


By KIRBY FIELOS 
FRESHMAN ENGLISH MAJOR 


t's not an elusive recession that will eventually 
[os our country down. It’s not the technological 
superiority of the Japanese that, in time, will 
make the term “United States” insignificant. Not even 
Saddam Hussein and his phantom chemical weapores 
will make our people ob- w 
solete. Na. None af the above 
even pose threats ia com 
parison to our true public 
enemy number one Our 
apathy toward our partici: 
pation in our government 
will completely destroy 
democracy and the United 
States of America 
T'm not going to urge you 
to go out and register to 
vote. For every reason I 
have saying you should register you have a snappy ex 
cuse to avoid the tedious and time-consuming uct. To 
ask you to register to vote would be a waste of my 
space and your time If you aren't registered by now 
You probably won't be (until a tax increase on alcohol 








The next Daffy goes to Dr. Dom Caristi, assistant 
professor of communications. A man who takes such 
great pleasure in giving tests and tormenting students 
deserves some kind of recognition. I have discovered 
from my own experiences and through interviews of 
his students that he enjoys giving tests more than he 
‘enjoys his own birthday. There has got to be some- 
thing wrong with an individual like this, but well give 
him a Daffy anyway. Are you listening, Dr. Caristi? 

My last Daffy award goes to Dr. Robert Markman, 
associate profesor of history. Thanks to this indi 
vidual, the word “nah” has whole new meaning in 
my vocabulary. I sat through many lectures hearing 
theory that sounded legitimate only to have it followed 
by “nah.” I believe he needs to be reo 
outstanding contribution to my voca 
listening, Dr. Markman? 

Because none of these award winners has time to 
thank me for this recognition, I have taken it upon 
myself to write a thank-you speech. It goes something 
like this: “I would like to thank my mother and father. 
Without them, I wouldn't be here. I would also like 
to thapk Missouri Southern for giving wie the oppor 
tunity to impress students like Sharon Weber. I will 
be eternally thankful 


ized for the 
lary, Are you 









is in question), What I want to do is to encourage you 
to become a bit more enthusiastic about our political 
Process. We are college students in an already heated 
election year, and we have no excuse for not being 
stirred by daily developments, Yet, I talk to friends 
and find them embarrassingly unaware of current 
events. My girlfriend does not understand why I want 
to watch the news every Tuesday night, my friends 
like Bill Clinton simply because bagging Gennifer 
Flowers scems like quite an accomplishment, and 
brother can’t even spell “Teongas 
Apathy and ignorance is tolerable, even expected 
when dealing with the general public, but these 
qualities on 4 college campus are inexcusable Why 
are we in college? Is it because we want to make more 
money than the average high school graduate? Do we 
want the satisfaction of having a degree? Are we 
afraid to go out on our own? Or is it because we {cel 
we really have the capacity to make a difference? 
And, if we da, is it a collective or individual capacity? 
The reason we can't find consistent, or even di 
nant, answers to these questions is because we are at- 
tending college while it is in a state of limba. In the 
Ds colleges were liberal havens. They housed, 
developed, and fed minds, designing them to change 
society. The 80s used colleges as yuppie breeding 


























Ti are no special certificates or 
represent The Daffy: For the winners, Iie 
gest clipping this column out of the paper 
it, and hanging it on the wall of your offi 
it deserves a place of honor among your othr 
Selecting these winners was difficul Th 
many candidates in the running. T would li 
honorable mention to a few individual ws 
considered. Dr. Jim Jackson was considers’ 
contributions to my education in biology f 
biology could be fun. I also would its tom 
The Chart staff for their contribution 
vocabulary, 1 have learned many colorful 
which Lam not going to print: Time and ip 
to publish them. But, think g 
one still listening? 
Well folks, those are The Daffy Awards Ik 
have enjoyed reading about them as much Ib 
joyed giving them. The next time yeu wa 
awards program on television, I sincerely 
will remember The Daffys with fondness Wt 
look at your own careers, try giving 
the peopte who have contributed to thie 
After all, everyone loves recognition. 





not allow r 

















grounds. He who had the most toys won, and 
seemed to care about the losers. Now itis the 
the question that needs to be answered is wha 
are we going to go. Are we going to revise 
Jenging path of the past or continue down t 
tonous road of the present? Or, are we going 
a new trail; one that will ultimately and ideal 
the inquisiton of the past with the confide 
present? 

Unfortunately, most indicators show ustok 
, unyielding path, Our bebavior dar 
election year has especially proved that we hie 
doned many redeeming collegiate qualities tiv 
awarenes and action, and embraced supers 
pects, like social status and advancement. 

So, here we are We are the college student 
0 and potential leaders of the 2lst century A 
go about our merry ways, always the voice oli 
in an already reasonable socicty. And we bn 
great personal gains, but have yet to do a dial 
collectively. And we know everything and ix 
bothered by what we do not understand Ad 
future is ours, but do we really want it? Abdi 
do want it, then why don't we take it? 

Because we are no better than anybody 





























YOUR 


Religion does not allow for a ‘choice’ 


= 
Tue Cuart 


LETTERS 


‘The Chart weloomes letters from readers 
Letters roust be signed and should include 
a phone number for verification purposes. 
Because of space limitations, letters chould 
be 300 words or fewer. Submit letters to 
The Chart office in Hearnes Hall 17 or 
fax them to 417-625-9742 by noon Mon- 
day for publication in that week's edition. 

















he two Democratic presidential candidates 
are pro-abortion, including Catholic Jerry 
Brown. Speaking as a Roman Catholic, it is my 
discernment that no Catholic may vote for an 
individual who will facilitate abortions by ap. 
propriation and legislation if elected, A Catholic 
is morally bound to abstain from supporting 
those who accept the murder of fetal human 
beings 
The Catholic who votes for a pro-abortion 
presidential candidate commits sin as he or she 
becomes a voluntary participant in a process 
which ultimately leads to murder. Murder is a 
serious matter and a mortal sin. Catholic Canon 
Law states that the woman who aborts her child 
and those performing the abortion as well as 





those who directly pay for the abortion are 
automatically excommunicated. It would ap- 
pear that this excommunication applies to the 
willful pro-abortion voter alsa Academic theo- 
logians and American bishops have not wanted 
to make this assertion. The episcopates are main- 
taining a “strange silence” about the moral im- 
plications of voting for a pro-abortion candidate 

If a Catholic does not wish to vote for the 
Republican candidate, he may refrain from 
voting. There are no circumstances in which a 
Catholic may vote for a candidate who embraces 
abortion 





Joseph E. Vallely 


Writers need to rethink word choice 


Fee Pride pick up a free copy of The 
Chart to read between classes. Generally, 
my favorite section has been The Public Forum. 
(I enjoy reading the editorials and letters and 
trying to figure those crazy viewpoints.) But late- 
ly it has not been such a pleasure to read The 
Public Forum. 

Tam talking about the profanity that is regu- 
larly cropping up, especially in the Editor's Col- 
umn. In the last issue, we were treated to such 
journalistic jargon as, “pay out the a- —ing, 
and more. The strange part is that most of these 
people are actually going to class to increase 





their command of the English language and 
their ability to inform/influence me with it 
Of course, you have the constitutional right 
(basically) to speak as you wish. Of coursa these 
wards are used every day by many people in that 
great, big “real” world out there. Unfortunately 
for The Chart editors, this docs not automatical- 
ly make them good journalists. As Dallin H 
Oaks has said, “A speaker who mouths profanity 
or vulgarity to punctuate or emphasize specch 


Please turn to 
ord, page 5 








Five-Star All-American (1982, 1986, 1987, 1988, 1989, 1990.1 
Reglonal Pacemaker Award (1982, 1986, 1988, 1989, 1990,1F 
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ESMOND TUTU 
ANGELES TIMES SYNDICATE 





[Denond Tutu is the Anglican Ar. 
of Cape Town. In 1984, he 
B rvorded the Nobel Peace Prize 
i ccticlles opposing apartheid 


in and diappointment are 
prominent among the emotions 
‘aperienced by many black 
mb Africans concerning the 
feodum in which the white 
pety decided the Future of reform 
oar country’ 
Weare pained because it has been 
piy dressing for us, the majority 
Save been relegated once again to 
paatus of objects about whom 
Ssons are made. The exciting ad. 
ss of the past two years—the 
jax of Nelson Mandela and others, 
prturn of exiles and the beginning 
ssatitutional nexotiations—have 
‘been steps toward including 
sis io decision making 
Thi time we Were pushed back to 
7pe1990 era, sidelined and ex. 
fej from having any say in a 
eetous choice aflecting our 
gia the most intimate way. We 
gbeld ransom. A “no” vote of 
f de Klerk’s reforms was theoreti 
j posible and South Africa would 
z sillered @ catastrophe at the 
5 of a small minority of the 
piston. 
lisy people appear to expect 
wt should be excited at the 
vote We have been disap- 
ded because of the West's lack of 





INITED NATIONS 


portant decision returne 
fait accompli speaks o 


f racism 


sensitivity to our feel 
one country, Denmarl 
linked the liftin 
to the outcome 
These attitudes 
tlon in Afric 
Permeates the Western mindsct 

Our response to 
has been’ ambival 


Rainst that bay 
ground, the landilide seat 3k 


Breat relief, a tri 
sense evn a ium 
fe dare to hope that our whit 
Patriots have shown they want te ky 
regarded as Afri; 
harmoniously and at 
other Africans ae 
The president sai 
to the result that 
justice in lettin 


ph for democracy 


idin his response 


i thase who opened 
the book of apartheid, the whites be 
the ones to clase it But on the very 
same day, one could stil} see the 
arithmetic of apartheid applied in 
the national budget. The level of 
Pensions paid to senior citizens still 
depends on the color of the recipient's 
skin 
Nevertheless, we might have con. 

ceded there was some validity in De 
Klerk’s observation had it been 
accompanied by a word of contr 

tion. What a tremendous healing 
Impact he would have made if, at 
that moment of high triamph for 
him, he had added such words ac 
“And we are sorry for the pain and 
the suffering that apartheid caused 


'd to blacks 


IDgS. At least 
k, has directly 
8 of Various sanctions 
Of this racist exercise 
Feinforce the percep- 
a that racism still 


the referendum 


le vote was a 


iumph for good 


MY want to be 
icans who will live 


there was some 


ialpes Participate in this referen. 


there is repent 
only if those who have been 
are in turn willing to for 
only if those forgiven th 
Testitution where posible. ae 
De Klerk has received the mandate 
he said Now he must 


ere {5 no reason 
ot have an interim 


Place by the middle of th san 


of this year. 1 


sembly operating by 
Star, & Dew constitution in Nac 
June of 1950 nod vey soe 
the calling of truly democratic n; 
onal elections. 

But there is no need to wait for a 
Tepreseatative government bafore 
Improving the lives of black South 
Africans. The changes of the past 
two years have not yet brought any 
tangible benefits to the vast majority, 





anything 

To provide an atmosphere con- 
ducive to talks, it is critical that 
urgent interim steps be taken in a 
Humber of areax There is a massive 
shortage of housing, and it is a 
volatile situation. Education is in 
crisis” We cannot afford to have 
teachers being retrenched in white 
schools, as is happening when there 
is a critical need for teachers in the 
black community. Health care must 
be made more accesible The gov 
‘erament must set up programs and 
Projects for relieving hunger and 


jorld court could provide justice 


idy would seek international Stability in new world order 





FECONOMIST > 








& mppose that in the new 
werd order there were a new 
yerid court to try heinous of. 
keses by states or their leaders: 
against humanity, breaches 
fan rights blatant acts of 
slorder terrorism, Think first 
W the objections, which are 
BEl/or of the legal difficulties 
instead of the advantages 
ilies of the Lockerbie vic- 
rite 270 people killed by the 
Bez of an American airliner in 
Enight get swifter and fairer 
B Saddam Hussein could face 
Rignent of his peers. not his 
gam. In dealing with ex 
in, the new democracies of 
)Butern Europe and Latin 
tei could get a better choice 
Bvikive Iocal purges or blanket 
aad 


Bir idea, realists will say, but 
Eivhich an imperfect world of 
mitates {6 not yet ready. And 
niet are partly right. Prom the 
Bie lo an international criminal 
tfone leap Is not on, Yet the 
malfor such a body, now being 
Sed by the International Law 
esion of the United Nations, 
Ps serious attention 
Krad ofthe cold war had freed 
N ldo the political job it was 
abr: preventing war and keep- 
met At present, the five powers 
os on the Security Council 
zpreting that job more widely 
Betbefore The UN is ready to 
"on a growing number of 
Som nuclear proliferation to 
Mn. The rule that what 
Beats do to their own people 
=i ven affair—witness the 
BB Iraq—Is no longer sancro- 
Tee idea that what harms 
sxy ard human rights also 
Peace is gaining ground. 
He world) at present, is not 
to punish miscreants It 
it can boycott and 
= (or ask governments to) 
0 go to war (or bless an 
=c(jts members). But bet- 


ween inaction and force, there is a 
broad judicial gap. How, realistically, 
could this begin to be filled? 

Laws need definitions: The isue 
of political crime involves three: It 
needs to be tied Into a set of criminal 
Jaws, to a jurisdiction and) eventual- 
ly, to a court 

As to laws, there are lots of 
‘agreements that states have made to 
bind their own hands: the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights, the 
genocide convention, the Hague 
convention on the laws of war, the 
Geneva protocol against the use of 
chemical and bacteriologlical 
Weapons Many countries honor 
these; some are occasional offenders 
some are worse 

As to jurisdiction, it is commonly 
agreed that for the nastiest crimes— 
slavery, genocide, gross breaches of 
the laws of war—any state can bring 
charges against an offending govern- 
ment. For these acts, in lawyers 
parlance, jurisdiction is universal: it 
is not narrowly confined to where 
the deed was done, or to the na- 
tionality of the perpetrators or their 
Victims. The writ runs as wide as the 


smacked of victory’ justice 
The UN is a better model. Now 
adays it has the necessary clout 
Being international, it can better 
avoid the appearance of partiality 
Italready has an international court 
at The Hague, whose authority and 
self-confidence are growing Its 15 
Judges, nominated for nine years by 
the Security Council and confirmed 
by the General Assembly, are picked 
to reflect the variety of the world’s 
Tegal systems. At present the court 
deals only with noo-<riminal dispates 
between states, but its job could be 
extended to handle criminal breaches 
of international Jaw. Early on at 
least. only states could ask for a case 
to be heard 
Bat do the nations of the world 

want such a court? Would they use 
it if, in a passing Gt of high- 
mindedness, they did agree to it? 
Realists would say na In the real 
‘world the dictator who fears trial is 
less likely to leave power, yesterday's 
terrorists are today’s statesmen; even 
when genocide is at isue the 
demands of peace sometimes can 
outweigh those of justice 





“The end of the cold war had freed the UN to do 
the political job it was meant for: preventing war 
and keeping peace. At present, the five powers 
with vetoes on the Security Council are inter- 
preting that job more widely than ever before, 


ep with a (ow people in a 


world) But wide here normally 
means weak. When any nation can 
bring a charge, no one usually does 

The issue comes down, then, to a 
question of courts. This question, in 
turn, has a legal and a political side 
What sort of court might have the 
clout to judge for the world? And 
‘would the great powers ever let such 
a court function properly? One 
answer to the legal question is that 
‘conquering powers have the clout, as 
they did after the second world war. 
But the tribunals at Nuremberg and 
Tokyo are not necessarily models 
They were temporary. And they 


STTERS TO THE EDITOR 


Word/rom Page 4 


SEittdesuacy in his or her 
Rage Properly used, 


SS langu 
Ba eutees Fequire no such 








who employs profanity 
110 catch someone's at- 
shock effect engages in 


It is no longer true that govern- 
ments will automatically ignore in- 
ternational judgements they do not 
like; the price of unilateralism is ris 
ing, even for big powers, 

No stem of justice sprouts fll 

om. Western Europe has a human- 
Fights stem where a court can, and 
frequently does, oblige governments 


to change their minds Some world Chane= Every. 
governments at first refused this Where you go 


Wry out fellow South Africans, who 





poverty 
Crucial as these ar 
Priority thould be to end the scandal. 
ous violence that plagues us. Even 
the most rabid skeptic must’ now 
admit that there (s a rogue element 
in the security forces intent on 
subveritng the negotiation process. 
How else do we explain the fact 
that an uprurge of violence almost 
always coincides w ith an important 
vent in the calender of our country? 
Those who indiscriminately kill rail- 
way commuters don't ak their victims 
about their political or tribal affilia 
tions, making nonsense of the claim 
that the attacks stem from political 
or tribal rivalries 
Until 1990, our police force was 
eatremely efficient. It could ferret 
Out insurgents secretly infiltrated into 
the country. Now people are openly 
carrying weapons, killing others in 
broad daylight. And we are supposed 
to believe the police have suddenly 
become inept 
We desperately and urgently need 
@ profesional, neutral police force 
that will be a competent peace: 
keeping agency. Until we do, violence 
will) escalate and undermine 
negotiations. De Klerk must purge 
his security forces. All his initiatives 
will be in vain if he does not 
He must also show right-wing 
whites that violence is not a viable 
option for them. This beautiful 
country is large enough for them, 
too—for Dr. Andries Treurnicht. 
leader of the Conservative Party, 
and for Eugene Terreblanche of the 
neo-Nazi Afrikaner Resistance 
Movement—provided they don't 
promote their views violently 
We need to tell them that, in the 


reas are, the top 


















Casting the re: 
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Privatiza 





| the two republics that comprise pos 
| ™ Small privatization: Some 
100,000 shops, restaurants and 
land parcels are being sold by 
‘auction. Legalig, only | 
Czechoslovak citizens are eligible. 
@ Large privatization: Larger 
‘State-owned enterprises wil 

| Gevelop their own privatization 
plans for approval by the 
ministries ol industry and 
Privatization of each repubtic. | 














ion in Czechoslovakia 
Proceeds trom most sales of state-owned enterprises to private 
investors will go to the governments of the Czech lands and Slovakia, 


t-communist Czechoslovakia 
investment coupons: A 
limited share of the equity in 
larger privatized enterprises, In 
the form of vouchers, will be 
allocated to all Czechosiovaks 
over age 18. 

Stock exchange: Investment 
‘coupons and shares in privatized 
enterprises will be traded on a 
regulated stock exchange. 
SOURCE: Cricage Trowne, PianEcon 











GLOBAL VIEWS 


‘Unusual’ country ful 


of unchang 


By ZARYA STEELE 
SOPHOMORE UNDECIDED MAJOR 


O 


ver Christmas break I went 
to visit my brother in Eumpe. 
While we were traveling. 


youth hostel and spent’ al week io 
Czechoslovakia. This turned out to 
be the most un- 
usual country 
we traveled to. 

East Europe 
is one of the 
best places to 
trawl It sccms 
not much ever 





Giscipline In time they saw the ad- oq can find examples of their 
vantage of obeying. The world isnot culture and history: 


t to get a fully developed 
oan ae But it can take the 
first steps towards one. 





device that is inexcusable 
Set oor nda baka Its 
Iso) progressively, self-defeating, 
Feet ee diminishes ee 
familiarity and the user can only 
maintain its effect by escalating 


exces. 


as juvenile 


Perhaps the editors sbould think 
‘a little Jess of their quantitative 
freedoms to write and a little more 
‘of the journalistic quality of their 


tie Dennis Hegex 


‘Senjor economics and finance major! 


ing history 


‘one knew much about the rest of the 

world. But the people knew a lot 
more than I had expected. 

The language barrier was the on- 
ly major problem we had while we 
were there. I spent time trying to 
speak with the people we met. They 
taught us Czech, and they were get 
ting a leson in English 

Most of the people I spoke to were 
very friendly and interested in the 
United States One man we met took 
us on a tour of Prague and took us 
into his home while we were there 

In Prague lies the most beautiful 
sight Ihave ever seen. We took a 
boat ride down one of the main 
rivers. This is when we caught the 
fist glimpse of the Prague castle 

Tt took almost three days to see 
and do everything in and around the 





“Everywhere we went, it seemed as if it could have 
been the same more than 100 years ago.” 
—Zarya Steele, sophomore Undecided major 
ee 
The buildings have not changed castle grounds. From there we went malti-religjous, and) multi-ethnic 


since they were first constructed 
Everywhere we went, it seemed as 
if it could have been the same more 
than 100 years ago 

The people, boweves have changed. 
T expected to be in an area where no 


to Franz Kafla's home 
Prague is on its way to becoming 





ferendum vote 


pew South Africa, they would be 
free to hold their antediluvian points 
of view as long as they do not intr. 

inge on the rights of others. Of 
course, we hope that ultimately they 
would sce that their interests were 
best served by adopting democracy 


South Africa can provide a model 
for the world by celebrating our 
glorious diversity, a diversity of 
eulture, language, and race which 
God bas given to show us that we 
are made for interdependence, 
fellowship, and togetherness 


— 
P INDIA 


Violations by 
officials on 

the increase, 
group claims 


THE ECONOMIST® 
Ampesty International says this 


[= that torture is routine fn 


India 

In a 20-page rebuttal the Indian 
government says It is doing (ts best 
to protect human rights. 

Both Amnesty and! India are 
right: or rather, neither is wrong. 

Ampesty’s horrific catalogue of il 
Itreatment will come as no surprise 
to those familiar with the methods 
of India's police and security forces 

This is the dark side of the world's 
largest democracy. India is not 
Myanmar or China. 

Tt hax free elections, 
outspoken prest. 

Yet it also has what Indian 
pewspapers call) “lock-up” deaths, 





Ha report 195 pages long. 


which follow brutality: In police 
custody 
Victims are picked up and tor 


tured for confessions ta erimes they 
may have no knowledge of 

Sometimes the vicitims are not 
even suspects. Amnesty tells of the 
father of a boy charged with petty 
theft who accompanied bis son to a 
Delhi pole station 

The father was not charged with 
any offense, but he was detained, 
beaten up, and| died’ shortly 
afterwards 

[tis rare for an erring policeman 
to be brought to justice. 

Of more than 400 lock-up deaths 
documented by Amoesty, only three 
have resulted in|the conviction of 
policemen. 

Todia has, on paper, an admirable 
Jegal system 

Many eminent Indians have ex- 
pressed concern about official dis- 
regard for human rights. But in 
some areas of India the government 
is hardly in control 

In| Punjab and Kashmir seces- 
slonist groups are fighting the police 
and security forces, and there is 
brutality on both sides. 

In its answer to Amnesty, India 
pleads for understanding of the pro- 
blems faced by ~a\ multi-lingual, 


society> 
But for the mostly poor and low 


a popular place to vist The cost of cast poe who Ea acrae 
traveling there is yery low. The people ficial lawlessness and tortue, fore 
are warm and friendly. The surround- ~understanding” is not much solace. 
ings and events are breathtaking 
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9 TODAY 


The Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes meets from 7 p.m. to 
9 p.m. In the second-floor 
lounge of the BSC 


10 Tomorrow 


The softball team plays in 
the Central Missouri 
Invitational today and 
tomorrow in Warrensburg 

The track and field teams 
compete in the MSSC 
Crossroads Invitational at 
foon in Hughes Stadium 

The Missouri College 
Newspaper Association kicks 
off its annual convention at 2 
p-m. in Matthews Hall 
auditorium. Attorney General 
inducts a press 
© at 3 p.m. to discuss 
bernatorial candidacy 

The tennis team hosts the 
University of Missouri-Kansas 
City at 4 p.m 

The baseball team faces the 
University of Missouri-St 
Lovis there at 41pm. The 
Lions meet UMSL in a noon 
doubleheader Saturday. 


11 saturDAY 


——— 

The Missouri College 
Newspaper Association 
continues its convention from 
9.a.m. to 4 p.m. in Matthews 
Hall 

The tennis team entertains 
Northeastern State at 9-30 
a.m. and Oral Roberts at 1:30 


12. sunpay 


—— 
Lambda Beta Phi meets at 
6 p.m. In BSC Room 311 
The Kappa Alpha fraternity 
gathers from 6:30 p.m. to 8:30 
p.m. in BSC Room 310 
gma Pi holds a meeting at 
30 p.m. In BSC Room 306. 


13 MONDAY 


The academic policies 
committee gathers at 3 p.m 
In Room 308 of the BSC. 

The golf team tees off in the 
William Jewell College 
Midlands Invitational. The 
tournament ends Tuesday. 

Student Senate Executive 
Officer Petitions will be 
available for those Interested 
In running for the Senate in 
Room 211 of the BSC. Petition 
deadline is Friday, April 17 

The Greek Council meets at 
4 p.m. in Room 311 of the BSC. 

Sigma Nu meets at 5 p.m. in 
Room 313 of the BSC 


14 Tuespay 


The Baptist Student Union 
gathers from 11 a.m. fo noon 
In Room 311 of the BSC 
The softball team meets 
three MIAA opponents at 
Southwest Baptist University. 
LDSSA meets at noon in 
Room 313 of the BSC. 
The Newman Club gathers 
at noon in BSC Room 306. 
The College Republicans 
gathers from 12:15 p.m. tol 
p.m. in Room 311 of the BSC. 
The baseball Lions battle 
Oral Roberts University in a 
doubleheader starting at 4 
p.m. at Joe Becker Stadium 
Koinonia meets at 7 p.m. at 
College Heights Christian 
Church on Newman Road. 


15 WEDNESDAY 


Teacher Placement Day will 
be held on the third floor of 
the BSC 

The CAB meets at 3 p.m. in 
Room 311 of the BSC 

The Student Senate gathers 
at 5:30 p.m. in BSC Room 310. 





















































Elementary students show their sty 


By KRISTA CURRY 


STAFF WRITER 
hundred area elementary 
rudents will have the opportu 
nity Saturday to share books 
they have written and listen to area 
authors during the fifth ansual Young 
Authors’ Conference on campus 
The purpose of the conference is 
Mainly to get the kids in area schools 
to start writing” said Karen Bigbee, 
secretary of the Missouri Southern 
education department. “They can 
use their imagination and their own 
creativity to write stories It just 
helps them in their reading and 
writing skill 
It's not 
kids who 














ally a competitic 


The 


jote ‘win 








ners’ They're just kids who represent 
their schools” 

Students’ books are judged at the 
elementary schools to decide who 
‘comes to the conference 

“We do have guidelines as to how 
the books are judged and how they're 
written” Bigbee said. “We want 
them to use their own ideas and their 
own imagination 

“We allow each school to bring at 
least 12 kids They can choase from 
whatever grades they want to send, 
but we like to see them kind of split 
up. The majority of the schools bring 
two from each grade 

Students are separated by grades 
at the conference. Authors Cresent 
Dragonwagon of El Dorado Springs, 
Connie Hiser of Webb City, and 





» SPRING FLING ’92 


Bonfire, blackjack 
set for next week 


CAB plans western-style events 


pring event fea 
sme: “MSSC 
the Horse 
npus Ac 
= Board is heading the event 
never done it (this theme) 
said Kevin Lurten, CAB 
‘We thought it would go 
well in this area 
nd of 











Ie 
prairie 


ton the 





ing around the bon- 
fire Like you sce on the westerns” 








Spring Fling at 10 
a.m. Monday with tour- 
nament. A goat-milking contest is 


scheduled p.m. Monday on the 
campus oval. The blackjack 
ment also will be played April 14-15 
at am, andl po. 

Tuesday will feature a bonfire 
hayride/ghost-storytelling at dusk 
between 7:30 pm. and § pm. in the 
Ecumenical parking lot across the 
street from campus. The CAB is try 
ing to find a storyteller for the night 

A CAB coffeehouse 
Wednesday in the Conna: 
the BSC wil 
1 Montgor 
CHEERS will provide free non: 

holic drinks at the coffeehouse 
There will be a $1 ad 

Due to Good Friday being in the 
same week as Spring Fling, a slight 














at 7 pm. 















ALPHA EPSILON RHO 


Student receives $2,000 national scholarshi 


Le Jeune third to win 
for broadcasting club 
By P.J. GRAHAM 






CAMPUS EDITOR 
ceping a winning streak 5 
for the campus chapter 


Ké National Broadcasting 


ty—Alpha Epsilon Rho also 
gave financial aid to a Missouri 
Southern student 

On March 25-28, during « na- 
tional convention in Washington 
D.C, junior communications major 
Suzanne Le Jeune won a $2,000 na 
nal scholarship. 
“This is the third year Southern 
has had an AERho chapter” Le 
Jeune said. “and each year we've 














change will be made in the week's 
uusual program concerning the Spring 
Fling cookout 

Tt will be on Thursday instead of 
Friday,” said Lory St. Clair, CAB 
lecture chairperson. “We figured 
people would want to go home right 
after classes ended instead of going 
to a cookout.” 





The cookout, held from 10-40 


a.m. to | p.m. at the Biology Pond, 





will offer barbecued hamburgers, 
baked beans ps salad, fresh 
fruit, chocolate el des, and 
Pepsi 


Also, several games will be held 
ig the cookout. A student tug- 
o-war contest begins at Nl am. with 
a faculty/staff tug-o-war at noon. A 
roping contest, sack races, stick 
horse races, and a cow-patty throw 
will be held during the cookout 

The cookout is free to students 
and children 12 years old and under 
and $3 for others. Prizes will be 
awarded for the contest winners 

Also on Thursday will be a west 
ern dance from 9 p.m. to midnight 
in the Lions’ Den 

Spring Fling "92 will wrap up 
after the horseshoes tournament 
The tournament will be at 10 a.m. 
Mam., and 1 pm. on Friday, April 
17 on the ca 




















pus oval 


won some type of [national] award 

We're trying to get the Missouri 
Southern name known 

Judy Stiles, the group's adviser, 
was given an honorable mention as 
adviser last year. Two years ago, dur 
ing the tion's first year, a 
student received a $1,000 scholarship 

The group meets on campus twice 
a month. 

‘We have enthusiastic members 
who are willing to work for the 
organization,” Stiles said. 

The John Bayliss Broadcast Foun- 
dation supports the scholanbip Le 
Jeune won. To be considered for the 
award, all applicants send in a re- 
sume, fill out an application, and 
send three letters of recommendation. 

Le Jeune believes the scholarship 








Until Robots replace humans. . . 


-- your plasma will always 


be needed. 


Our equipment is sterile and designed for one 
time use, Please don't let unfounded fears 
deprive those whose lives may depend upon yoor 
plasma donation. 


DID YOU KNOW 


YOUR PLASMA 


SAVES LIVES. 


THE PLASMA YOU DONATE HELPS: 


Patients in shock 
*Bleeding Disorders 


*Intravenous fluids for burns, 
surgery, or treatment of illness. 


*Protects against infection 
*Helps accident victims 
*Clotting factors for hemop! 


hiliacs 


*New research on life threatening diseases 


Bring in this ad for a $10 bonus on your first 


donation! 


COMMUNITY BIO-RESOURCES INC. 
3201 McCLELLAND BOULEVARD 
782-7755 









Rhea Beth Ross of Granby will speak 
to the students. Also, political 
toonist Nic Frising from The Joplin 
Globe will meet with them 

Pat Koppman, past president of 
the International Reading Associa 
tion, will speak to parents while the 
Jdren are at the conference 
Tve heard that some parents 
come back to the conference just to 
hear Pat Koppman, even though 
their kads aren't here.” Bigbee said. 
“She's an excellent speaker 

“As far as the authors ga we 
choose a book the authors have writ 
ten for a particular grade level, and 
that's what we pass out as kind of a 
reward for the kids. They (the books) 
will be autographed 

Students also w 




















receive a cer 


A HELPING HAND 





facultyistott bas! 
Ley Sigma Pi. Game 











Coach Scott Ballard passes the ball to a teammate in an April 1 
ball game. The charity e 
proceeds were donated to the Lafayette House. 


tificate for their participation 


written and registra 
“We want the students to feel im Nin 





























in. 
portant” Bigbee said. “They aredo- Dr. Cameron Pull 
ing something very worthwhile’ professor of education fy 
Bools are put on display on the dinator of the confess 
third f the Billingaly Student “He oversees eventhen 
Center sald. “He does the maja 
This s the first year I'l actually background work Maso 
to the conference.” Bigbee _ it falls back'on him= 
said. “I've heard lots of goa Anyone havin; 
about los of good books T havent ing the renee 
actually sce ks, but everyone Pulliam in Room 236 in 
Tye talked schools, from or at 625-9623, Bigbee nae 
the stewring committee to the coor- _tacted in Room 300 of ay 
dinators, have raved about some of “It's ai wondedfal way 
the books these kids have written. everyone—the kids) the pan 
“Right now we have about 115 said. “I love doing it Tove 
college students helping out. But we on the conferences, bute 
also have the ators from the especially enjoy because 
schools who make sure the books get 


rewards that are involved= 


> CONTINUING Ep 


CPR cla 
to be he 
tomorro\ 


By JENNIFER SEXTON 


STAFF WRITER 
| people in the United 
who are 45 or older» 
fer u heart attack Half of 
ple can expect to die 
Among the most effecting 
of saving some of those live 
diopulmonary resuscitation| 
which the American Red Cs 
been teaching to the Ameri 
lic since 1974 
Citizens trained in CPR p 
know what to do before the 
gency medical service (EMS) 
The CPR course recognize ti 
and integrates the lifesaviagd 
rescue-breathing, first ald fa 
ing, and CPR with othees 
but basic first aid skill, 
A CPR Challenge coune é 
for those interested in 
CPR certification will beg 
from 2-4 p.m. tomorrow, is 
102 of Young Gymnasium’ 
Tt (CPR certification) & 
good for one year,” said Dian 
son, intramurals director, “I 
portant, although pot used th 
the average individual” 
Wilson stressed the im port 





his year, more than Ls 








nt was sponsored 





committee looks at some areas of the 
selection process closer than others 
1 think they look at your resume 
a great deal,” she said 
Le Jeune began working at KXMS 
radio in the fall of 1989. In April 
1990, she started at KKUZ (Z1025). 
She also has participated in the 
Modern Communications Club as 
well as AERha. 
She has advice for anyone inter. 
ested in this type of scholarship. 
‘Do as much as you can inside 
and outside school,” Le Jeune said 
Networking is one of the most im 
portant things 
The scholarship will cover the 
costs of three more semesters for Le 
Jeune She eventually wants to man- 
age a radion station, but directly 











Shadow Lake in Noel, 
MO is looking for a D.J. 
for its 1992 Summer 
Season beginning April 
24th. 

Must have 
experience with top 40 
dance music, mix BPM, 
hi-energy personality. 


Play to 100 people on 
Saturday nights. 


Call 
417-223-4353 
or 
417-475-6346 


for interview. 





anoually renewing certifices 

Tt is necessary to refed 
memory ond review skill & 
If improperly used, CPR ox 
harm to the individual 

The class is a refresher 
life-saving skills to use tn rep 
and cardiac emergencies A 
atory emergency: (such as 


p 


lation she wants to start 








after gro 












at a snail stat drowning or choking, making! 
“I want to start out at a lower ficult or impossible to breathe 
level,” she said, 


because you get 
more involved with the people of the 
city 


cardiac emergency (where teh 
is not working properly or ha 
beating) can happen to ans 
da child, or to an infant! 
Last week in Joplin, a I5ye= 
boy saved the life of sched 
choking on a sucker. j 
“He had seen one of ca} 
posters showing the step-by.tey 
structions] said Linda Mayes 
ty services director for the Anes 
Red Cross. “It was one of thea 
incidences in everyday life” 
Those interested in renews 
certification may pre-enroll 
ing 625.9384. Cost is $5. Fe 
must hold current certificst 


“Tthink that is important to 
[a career} on.” 

She believes the College helped 
her in her professional career. 

T give a lot of credit 
pus radio for teaching me how to 
ran the board and everything” she 
said. 

Le Jeune said she learned about 
the scholarship through the group's 
newsletter. John Bayliss, whose foun. 
dation funded the scholarship, was 
2 Ieader in the radio industry 





the cam. 














Smee 


| *Gynecological 








examinations including Pap 
and Breast Exams - 
*Testing and treatment for infections and sei 
transmitted diseases for women and men 
“All methods of birth control and supplies 
*Norplant five year implant for birth control 
*Pregnancy testing and referrals for prenatal 
adoption and abortion 
*Momning After Pill 





| With the personal care and confidentiality you 

expect at affordable prices. ___ = 

4 Bring this coupon for $10.00 aff. ‘your exeminstios 
PLANNED PARENTHOOD 

2431 South Rangeline, Suite D 





Joplin, MO 
(417) 781-6500 
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Parab 
the th 





ted Is 
eme of Codmpell. The 





Bes will be held at 


Bm. April 15-18 in Tayi 
at Missouri Southern 
Godspell is based on the Book 





H0. SOUTHERN 


fd Spiva Annual Exhibit 


















m.to 5 p-m. Sunday, 10 yy. Pel ss 
yo 4 p.m. Tuesday “Eves tone b 

wry; through April 18; oy ora houeh Is based 

va Art Cees, a rary look at the Book of Mf tthew= 
icodspell:" Southern said Dr. Jay Fiel r of th 
pyr Auditorium; 417-623-5840 look at how pex 


terpret the Boo 
Saw Codmpell abou 
> in London. 


“Ws a play that I really believe all 





JOPLIN 












Night Train: tomorrow and 
urday; Champs 

(oreo Blue; April 17-18 

ramps 

feggae Party Night 








prorrow; Bypass; 1212 Main, 
pALUsSed 
hace Brothers: Kansas City 


pitm and blues; Saturday 
5 
Yakking on Einstein 





femative rock; April 17, 
pass 

ne Comedy Show: April 18 
ass 


Wedical Madness Bash 
perro; Maxi’s; 3405 Range 
pe; 622-1055 

ving Easter Pageant 
{Orist through dramatic 
gg, music, colorful 
simes. and authentic 
mery; 4:30 p.m. and 7:30 
i: tomorrow through 
pdzy; Ozark Christian 
gage; 417-624-2518 (Ext. 210) 
Mssourl Southern Suzuki 

in Academy: Easter 

mance; 1 p.m.; Saturday, 

fl 18; JC. Penny Court at 
phpark Mall 

Spring Art Show: 10 a.m-4 
is; lomorrow through 
piny; artCentral; 308 E 
pial; Carthage; 417-356-4404 


PRINGFIELD 


—_ 


lutional Invitational Photo 
Bdilion: 9 a.m. to S$ p.m. 
isday.Saturday, 1 p.m. to 5 
m Sunday, and 6:30 p.m. to 
p.m. Wednesday; through 
tresday; Springfield Art 
iseim; 417-866-2716 

Gaddie Woodlawn: through 
pézy; Springfield Little 
tire; Landers Theatre; 31 
Walnut; 417-869-1334 


ULSA 


SS 


Bared Visions: Native 
meican Painters and 
apiors In the Twentieth 

ry: through Sunday 
iovase Museum; 918-562-3122 
Rsiers of Paris 1880-1900: 50 
al hand-colored 
tirephs from the Terry and 
Mi. Silver Collection, 
acing French scenes, 
Bah May 10 
Ne Canadian Brass: Sunday 
mi Performing Arts Center. 
7M 
icerlime: The Cimarron 
® Sunday; Philbrook 
Sam of Art; 918-742-4087 


ANSAS CITY 


AView from the Bridge:” 

Bat Sunday; Missourl 
Theatre; 4949 

BTY; 816-235-2700 

Sear Madness:~ through 

"130; American Heartland 

Bre Stage Two, Westin 

an Center Hotel; 

a9 


Life 








lomix comtemporary 

= company; 8 p.m: 

ee Folly Theater 

ntral; 816-781-8250 

a Marakec Pianist; 8 
Sttirday; Folly Theater 


LOUIS 


% Winans: contemporary 
eee: 8 p.m April 17 
feards nae North Grand 
1; Na. wn; 4 
Bidens jickets 


Wath 








Jarzoke: every Tuesday ation in” be said “Another 
4 Thursday; Champs; 516 the fact hat eee 
pilin; 417-782-4944 : raat it a mai 







who is really 
portrayed by Steve Keany aay 








ps them realize t 





can find happiness and fulfillment 
“He (Kenny) is the only one in the 

Play who really only plays one ch 

acter,” Fields i 








characters really play j 
acter; they play a y 











When I say ‘play re than 
one character, the audience will 
iva what's going on. For 






Noah's Ark—yo 
ow which one is the lio, 
said 
dience needs to know 





major. 


The musical is arranged in an 


mble 
An ensemble mes 
equal! 








Fields 





of Codepell is positive 
Although it does cover the ert 
fixion, [It is positive). The crucifix 
fon was all part c 
covers all that 

He b 





By HONEY SCOTT 
‘STAFF WRITER 


he trip to the University of 
Texas at Arlington for the 
CEDA nationals proved to 
be a miocess for Misxouri Southers’s 
Cross Examination and Debate 
Association team March 27-3), 
“Tam proud of ux We've accon- 
plished a lot this year7 sald Brooks 
Haynle, Southern’s debate coach. 
‘Two teams went to the CEDA 
nationals. Alecia Ward, Junior 
political science major, and Phillip 
Samuels, freshman speech and 
drama education major, were the 
First team. The second feam co- 
sisted of Paul Hood, senior English 
major, and) Steves! Doubledee, 
sophomore commanications major 
Hood and Doubledee went 5-3. 
at the | tournament, |which| put 
them in the top 64 teams out of 









id. “None of the 
one char. 





ans they are all 








The cast of the musical “Godspeli 





Fehearses its singing for 





tre fina! Southern Theatre production of the semester. Ik runs April 15-16 









The setting of. Codepell 
scaffelding’ and 'a raked tage 
Kind of lite 

































Tickets are $4 or adult 


hildren and senior citizens, and 
mall wait 
Prk 











theatre 





350. 

“Thats the equivalent to mal 
ft to the final 64 in basketball 
Haynie said. 

They beat both the A and B 
teams from the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley, They also beal 
Wheaton and the University of 
Alabama. 

Our biggest wins were against 
the UC Berkeley teams” Haynie 
sald. “We went in as underdogs 
‘and son both rou 


























satidying. We were jast bot- that's 
all there was to [t. We were just 
doing great. 

Hood and Doubledee lost in the 
octafinal round to Kansas State 
University on a 21 decision The 
KSU squad was « national cham 
poo Last year. 

“Considering they were debatin 





agninst the defen 
champions, they did 2 creat 





Southern debaters record 
big wins at CEDA Tourney 


Hood, Doubledee team finishes 64th in field of 250 





Whiat I w 
ud of was that we g 


an Cornell 
Berkeley, [ 












» ALPHA PSi OMEGA 


Groups shares love 
of theatre with youth 


By NICOLE DAVISON 1 















stead of letting 











»SPIVA ART CENTER 


Spiva Annual feature 


“We, when 


Forty-second exhibit 
to run through April 18 
By DAWN ADAMSON 
ARTS EDITOR 

piva A 


S= 


Th 


day 





petitive—what I mean by that is any 
artist living in or doing work in 








hibit and who wins” 

The juror for this 
Martha Gelarden. g 
Ford Gallery at Eastern Mi 


University. 














s 50 artists 

















latter: “I 
It wasn 
«PO 








VOLUNTEERS WANTEL 









Thousands of gre 





CALL BILL BLAIR 
781-9100 






* 
PAAERICAN 
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Ciry News 











| 
E 





» FRISCO GREENWAY TRAIL 


Railroad donates 
abandoned track 


By JEFFREY SLATTON 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


We also want to preserve the 
history and beauty of southwestern 












Missouri,” he said 
jeople of the four-state area Walker said the Joplin ‘Trails Coa- 
soon may have a place ideal lition has been formed for the de 
for walking, \sing bicycles, velopment of recreational trails sach 
Baby strollers, or wheelchai as the Frisco Greenway Trail 
The Frisco G ay tr We are devoted to obtaining sup- 
Louis and § port, raising funds, publicizing the 
drecently donated to trail, and working on its develop- 
Jasper County: Cliff Walker, of the ment.” he sald 
Joplin Trails Coalition, said it is ‘The trail runs from near Crow 
working closely with the Rails to. and Broadway in Webb City to south 
Trails Conservancy in developing the 





of Ozark Christian College in Joplin 
land between Joplin und Webb City. Walker ; 


id vandalism is not a 
The 















nmissid major concern of the trail 

given us the power to continue thi Motorized vehicles [except mo- 

project,” Walke ul wheelchairs for the handi 
There are now than 400 rail 


capped] will be prohibited on the 
trail,” he said 

The area is 100 feet wide, with a 
railbed of about 10 to 15 feet. Walker 
said future pla 
building two path: 


in at least 42 states. These 
some 4,900 miles. Missouri 
Natural Resou 








the trail include 





uri noni ‘one paved for 


bikes and the other crushed lime- 
Other plans include landscaping 
corridor 


the 


known a 


Katy T 


rently has more than 100 miles of the 


il, and cur 


walkers 











parkwa 


Walke th remaining 80 feet in 


order to showvase the nature of the 


| R-8 School District 
27-cent increase in operating levy, which would generate $908,000 in 


new revenues for the district 

Yes 

No ES 
12-cent increase in debt-service fund to finance a $5 

| million bond issue for maintenance, repair, and 
remodeling proje 

Ye 

No. 





sa | 
— $,032 


s in school 








R-8 School Board 


































John Hale 4344 
Paul Welch ed 92), 
Charles McGinry 2543 
ockford E. Smith 1643, 
Carol Esch (1) 1396 
Donna Skouby 1331 
Jeffrey C. Herr 1s 
Mary Eggen Skages 1,002 
Benson 71 
Gary L. Mariin 603 
Dwight G. Want 319 






| Joplin City Council 
General Council 

Bernie Johnson (1) 

Jack Stults 

m West (I) 

ames Young 























Zone 2 
Poul Bargar._ 4453 
Cheryl Dandridge (1) 2,916 









"Earl Carr (I) ran uncontested for Zone 3 council seat 


| ()=Incumbent || 
Bra Santee Tr caaKT | 
























GRASS ROOTS CAMPAIGNING 





Candy Turner collects signatures to place Texas billionaire H. Ross 
the genoral election in November. Turne) 











goal in Jaspor County is 2,500 signatures by April 25 


Perot on the Missouri ballot for 











JOPLIN CITY ELECTIONS 


Voters reject tax increases 


Welch, Hale elected 
to R-8 school board 


By SHARON WEBER 


for the school board. 





I'm disappointed in the losses of 
the propositions,” said Hale, whe 
Te will rake 





received 4.344 vote 
the job much harder: 












EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 
Hale plans to focus on the size of 
plin voters spoke loud and dear the work force and extracurricular 
in the polling booths Tuesday: activities to cut excesses 
They said “no” to tax increases _In the City Couneil eleetions, in. 
d in the cumbent Jim West was defeated for 
Joplin R-S school board and City re-election, Jack Stults and in: 
Council bent Bernie Johnson were elect 





A 27-cent incre 
Dist 


Pp 


the general Council race 
In Zone 2, Paul Bargar defeated 
umbent Mayor Cheryl Da 


c for the Joplin 




































yc no "votes. ridge 4,453 to 2,916. He had mixed 

Withe expendi. feelings about his victory 

tures m cut by at least py about winning since 

$500,000. Yin rather competitive,” Ba iid 
Incumbent Carol Esch was de- “But I realize that Tam facing a big 

feated for re-election by new thankless job that comes with Jats of 

John Hale and Paul Welch. A field stress 

of 11 candidates vied for two slots. —_He is confident about facing the 
In a Tuesday night interview, Hale challenges of the position and be 





t there is a lot of work ahead 


aid he wa 
yb 





ted with the vic-  lieves the vote shows the de 


of 








the people 


JASPER COUNTY 


GOP caucus scheduled 


28 party delegates to be selected 


By BRIAN SANDERS at 7 p.m. Tuesday on the third floor 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR of the Jasper County Courthouse in 


Carthage 
R=: Republican Party caucu 


ald like to 
t their ¢ 











We are going to choose 28 
gates for the sta 





le 
caucus as well as 
28 alternates,” said Bob Capps, Jas 
per County director of the Repub. 
lican Party. “These delegates will be 
selected from a nitter 
4s other local officers” 








The Repu 
County will bo 


y of Jasper 
ocal caucus to 
he state caucus 











as well 
select delegate 





SENIORS WILL BE GRADUATING 
INTO DEBT. 


Under the Army's Loan Repayment program, you 
could get out from under with a three-year enlistment 
Each year you serve on active duty reduces your 
indebtedness by one-third or $1,500, whichever amount 
is greater. 
The offer applies to Perkins Loans, Stafford Loans, 
| and certain other federally insured loans, which are not’ _| 
| in default. 
And debt relief is just one of the many benefits 
you'll eam from the Army. Ask your Army Recruiter 














CALL: 623-7966 | 


ARMY. BE ALL YOU CAN BE. 


842 Rangeline 
0% Off With College ID 
a.m - 2 p.m. Every Day 





= a\- | 
’ 
= NG 
b sey. smiched to 
cleaner burang colin cur coal | 
| fred yeneraing ans to 
a ~~ reduce slr entesves tad | 
improve oar ai quay 
- & TN Nos every tine you switch 
xe én alight aus pour ferment 


Sum on your TV, dihwasher or ay other 
appliance. you're choosing to use one of 
the cleanest moat efficent 
energy sources available 

‘And that should help 
ts all breathe a Little easier 


Empire District ELECTRIC 
Finding a better way to protect the environment. 















T was a virtual unknown before 
the election,” Bargar said. “I think 
my mesage struck home to the 
voter 


Johnson, 


average 

associate profesor of 
8 at Southern, also was pleased 
with the 


election results but sees 





much work ahead. 

T was very pleased with the con: 
fidence the members of the com 
munity showed in me” he said. “The 
key issue facing the city is the solid 
waste problem: 





Johnson, who receivwd 


sees tl 


votes 
fill 


ey for economic development 





need for a regional la 





in the area 
New businesses aren't going to 
come if they have no place to dump 
their trash,” he 
In other 


12-cent incre 


said. 

election results, tho 
se needed to finance a 
$5 million school bond issue was 
defeated 











The proposed six-year ex 
tension of the Jasper County sales 
tax for road and bridge repair pased 


for Tuesday 


Capps sald the meeting will be 
open to all registered Republicans 
The delegate selection. process 
Will take place that evening.” he said. 
So anyone who would like to be in- 
volved in this is welcome to come 





The delegates will attend the state 
caucus later this spring in Springfield. 
Persons requesting more informa 

a the local or state caucu 
contact Capps at 417-358-1387 


tic 












TACO 
BELL. 


2 BUCK LUNCH 


S2 


40 Tacos and Small 
Sor $2.00. Limit 4 
Expires: April 15, 1992 


PICK ANY 4 FOR # 





Pintos n' cheese, Cif 





Se 
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ELECTION "9 


Hamlin 
files fo 
Congre 


Sy MIKE PETERSEy 
STAFF WRITER 


oncentratin 
( alfordable ahh 


ooo! Gary Hani 


Hamlin, 45, a Jopli 
pin 
Physician, has filed fo 
cratic nomination for 74 
Congressman, 





[onan 
“I am not a gj 
issue candidate! 
—Gary Hamlin cang 

Missouri's 7{h D 


—_., 


Harlin said he had bees 
plating @ run for publicg 


about two years. Its hij fi 
elective office. ; 





Tam not a single 
date he sald. “My backgrs 
Perlenced in that the fa 
profession {s related tothe 
of issues before the legilats 
states of the nation now" 

Hamlin, who has bad 
pathic practice 19 yea 
and adequate taxes to fands 
local programs education ¢ 
ful employment are 
tbe economy: Hanae 

He is concerned about th 
of education, abortion, ax 
tion and its effects on heat 

1 want our children a 
future generations to becoin 
the necessity to have abs 
aye student education in 
stronger birthright laws, 
quate health-care fundiog” 

Hamlin, a Joplin oative 
tor of the HIV Early Tote 
Clinic in Springfield. The 
which opens Tuesday, xx 
counties. 

Hamlin, whose wife Shas 
six children support the rusk 
gress, said he would like for 
at the federal level the nex’ 
poor and middle class 

Others in the race forthe! 
cratic nomination are Patri 
on, a Springfield lawyer vi 
the party’s 1990 nominee, Si 
Doug Harpool (D-Springiel 
William Jacobs, Galena Tt 
has been held by a Republi 
1960 and by incumbent Md 
cock of Springfield since I 











lin Junior College He rece 
premedical sciences degre & 
from the University of Mi 
Columbia, and in 1972 ree 
DO. from Kirksville Ca 
Osteopathic Medicine and S 


MONEY AVAILABLE FOR COLLEG 


CALL DOLLARS FOR COLLEGEAT 
1-800-658-1993 
OR 
625-0289 IN JOPLIN 


















Choose from Soft THE 


Bean Burritos. Toey 
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7. CHARLES COUNTY 


WP) 


JOHN HACKER 
DIATE EDITOR 


fier five years of holding 
dass in temporary facilities, 
Charles County Com 


by College has moved to its new 








Mie college, which had been meet 
fig 4 former furniture store. a 
fo drug store, and other make 
nficlities, completed the move 
pew, permanent locati 
Jans break, sald SCCCC Pre 
# Donald Shook 
ie new facilities are a vast Im 
previous 








senent over the college 

ye, he sald 

Me went from 50,000 square feet 

900,000 square {cet,” Shook 
in facilities that 





st designed for a college Now 
ive more space that Ls n 
fora higher education facility 
book said the new camp: 
sted by a local $24 million bond 
paused by voters in 1958. 

He wid the entire bond has been 
aitted by the college Apprc 
dy $24 million used to 


























se the 135-acre site, $18 

\was used for construction, 
i the remainder used for site 
ration, furnishings, and oth 








Hinost all facets of the colle 
benefitted from the 
said 

Mie had relatively meager office 
simodations before, but now we 
1 good arrangen 

Int 





nt of faculty 
Id facility 





rs, he said. 


ad one science lab, where now 
have six 
ithe computer lab is now in bet 


fidlities, and the nursing pro- 
which is our Jargest program, 





two new Labs 
file most areas of the 
beneitted, Shook said sc 
ais still need work 

Pil have moved everything but 
Nookstore” he said. "Also, we are 

Bbiding some night claswes at a 

Bl high school. 

Bok said despite all the good 

py there were some disappoint 














UNIV. OF MISSOURI 

jeographer 
inds Japan 
Missouri 





I fer more than three years of 
Teearch, a University of Mis 
sciri:Columbia_goographer 





Heided more than 25,000 Mis 
Ei/place names that were not 
may on federal maps 
Dsing the years of studying state 
times, Dr. Walter Schroeder, 
Birt professor of goography, 
BY Acros some unusual town 
Be loduding Tightwad, Peculiar 
BR tod Japan, 

Eieder!and a group of MU 
ale students poured over 1,300 
Mromprising Missouri to find 
bine|of ‘almost every single 
Hoa the state landscape, inclu 
Bicpping centers and TV towers 
Dier favorite names unearthed 
B napping team include Frog 
Bfehool, Skull Lick’s Cemetery 
{Mize Johns School, named in 
Reition of its ample outhouse 


; 
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COMMUNITY COLLEGE 


ollege acquires 
ermanent locale 


(CCC seeks campus food Service 


he SCCCC administration. 
will not be 





grams that we h 
hoped for,” he said. “A drafting p: 
nis on thet EB 


the list of 
but we don't h 


fal resources 





Program: 
cient fin 
at this ime: 

Shook said 
SCCCC rox 


rent enrc 


have suffi 





the new ca 





Us gives 
ow from its cur. 
of 4,041 students, 
schedi 








At maximum 








dents in these fa 





ampus {3 a vast im: 
Provement over the old one 


‘We have a lot more roa 








ne 
Pegg said. “The dlassrooms are a lot 
bigger, and that helps with concen 
tration. The library isa lot 





Set-up 





computers available™ : 

Some unexpected problems have 
cropped up as a result of th 

‘Our student center 1 
npleted, and we do 
campus food service as yet Shook 
sald. “The result of this {s that a fot 
of students are leaving 
between Il aim. amd I pm, causing 
8 complicated traffic problem which 


he move. 
ot yet 
n't have a 











the campus 





s made with 
fewer problems than som 
officials expected 

Our be 
anxiet 


rd of trustees had [ts 
Shook said 
relfeved the m 





We were 








e went so well, We 
had a lot of people put in a lot of 
catra time The board presented a 


plaque to the ex 
thank them: 

Shook said long-range plans are 
already jn the works for expanded 
facilities, includ) 


lege personnel to 


ing a gymnasium 


facili 





tional technical building and a 
theater. 


aid she foels confident about 
of SCCCC 

T think more people are going to 

‘come here just be 








he 


ke a ca 


BEAR TALK 





the expansion 












Willard May, House doorkeeper, shares a laugh with the Southwest 
Missouri State University mascot at the Missouri Capitol Tuesday. 






Fourth graders from R, 
In the Capitol rotunda 





> SUPPLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS BILL 


$20 million to 


$85,000 would 
come to College 


By JOHN HACKER 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Tes ks 


cy supplemental a 








eaday by Cox: John 
Sen. Roger Wilson (D.C 
said the bill contains 














projects across the state The bill wi 
accelerate work on these projects by 


approximately three months 
Th fr} 


emerger 









y pr Wilson sai 
“They were all recommended by the 





The $20 million Is part of a $74 
million federal reimbursement re 
‘ceived by the state earlier this year 
J would 
thern $2 
million to pay some outstan 
Toans on the Webster 


Wilson's 





have netted Miss rh 








nding 













go 


or’s budget, but 





lergency appropriation, 





inten dand 
put that in the bu h will go 
into effect July 1,7 he sald. “It will 
be difficult, but if there is any way 


aining ($28 






we will be more 


than happ 





it. That will be 

















Wilson said the g 
resisted releasing all the mon 
We encouraged the Office 
ministre Include the mong 
hich will be appr ed on July 
1 anyway, in the supplemental ap. 
opriation,” he said. That 





have saved Mi 
worth of inter 
m Moody, commissioner of the 
Office of Adm 









mally {ncluded in a supplemental 
ppropriations bill 





jengency sup- 
ental bill; the legislators take 
head off, Moody said. —This 
cided they wanted to 
handle it differently, 





Wilson said the money had bee 


» TOURISM AND RURAL DEVELOPMENT 


National committee 
to meet in Branson 


Hancock hopes to 


to Joplin and Springfield for tourists 


By JOHN HACKER 


¢ Misouri 








all Busines 
committee on Proc 
ism, and Rural Develo; 
hold a field hearing 








Coring. 


pres 
iep Mel Hancock (R-Misouri 
said Hancock and Small Business 


secret 

















DY AT THE CAPITOL 


MSU seeks to repair ‘bad publicity’ 


WOKN HACKER 
EOE EDITOR 


; (eg and employees at 
tate Capitol might have 
lie Surprised to sex a bear 
my the halls Tuesday. 
M bear, mascot of Southwest 
Bari State University, and ap 
HS) students were part of 
UIDs} at the Capitol. The stu- 
Fup 16 displays from dif 
. itments and organiza 
nut third floor of the rotun 
ko served bax lunches to 
Bos and staff member 
Sa chance to talk with 
lor one-on-one 
eee 0 send students to 
‘ations to the legislators, 
ro Righ, legislative secre 
Brthe si 
MSU student govern 
Asphomore from Neosho 
around and delivered 









invitations, and we sent around 
several students from the different 
orga! tions to talk to the repr 
sentatives and senators,” Rugh said 
‘We served lunch all day with the 
idea that the legislators would come 
by and Jook at the displays and see 
what SMSU is doing” 

He said this was the fint 
SMSU has put on an independent 
ote t year we did this with MU 
as a kind of a college and university 
lobby day,” Rugh said. 

Tina Howard, president of the 
SMSU Student Ambassadors and a 
junior from Carthage, said her group 
‘and the Student Government Asso- 
ciation had been planning this event 
for more than ti BS m os = 

cott Austin, student body presi 
Cana ‘senior from Kansas City 
said response from legislators was 


positive 

















“They are happy to sce that we 





have taken th 





Dr. Russell Keeling. chief exec 
tive officer at SMSU, said these kinds 








of activities 


“Its hard 











a feel as to what's really going on at 
Viously, they don’t have time t 





to the institutions, so we have tri 
to bring some kind of a representa. 
tion up here~ 

Rep. Chuck Wooten (R-Spring: 
field) said this activity could help 
SMSUs reputati 
aves to, kee 
at of the legidator 
said. “At the present time, 


ich bad publicity comin, 















with so 
out af SMSU, they eed 3 period 
healing. When you have something 
like this, I think it's a beginning 








Committee Chairman Ike Ske 
(D-Misouri), Rep. Bill Zeliff (R: 
New Hampshire), and Rep. Ed Pastor 
D-Arizona) will participate 
Coring said the subcommittee 
will focus on the use of tourism a 
an economic growth tool in rural 





areas of the count 
Wie want to look at Branso: 





see bow we can Jearn from 
d find the 


to that success and copy it, we might 





ity he said. “If we ex xy 





diversify the economy and 





Hane ubcommittee 
lity of attrac 


Hancock said the 
will discuss the possibi 








6 pec 
trade Hancock 
Td 
more of that trade for s2 
t Missouri” 
Coring sald increased touris 
be a real boon to rural are 

This is something we have to 
courage” Coring said. “These people 
come in, leave their money 
home. They are not a heavy perma: 
nent burden on an area. 
Hancock said the committee will 
Neariica 

















and g: 





people involved in im. 
proving the infrastructure and the 
ity of the area 

inent witnesses lestifying at 








for repair 


budgeted for the 1992-93 fiscal year, 
but the Senate had wanted to ac 


celerate the dish 
funds 





ement of the 





‘With the cry for jobs that we 





have now and the need for main 
tenance and repair at our public in- 
stitutions, the Senate thought it 


would be very advisable and feasible 









into the end of fiscal year, 
Wilson said. 

This would mean we can get pro- 
Jects started now, and if it's a pro- 


fect of sever: 





s we don't lose 
season which 





any of the const 





ructic 
has already started 
Wilsoin said the la: 


est portion of 
the funds wo 


ald go to higher educa. 
tion, with the Taylor Auditorium 
roof one of the projects to benefit 

College President Julio Leon said 
Southern will begin the bid process 
as soon as official word is received 
from the state 

“It is our calculations that prob- 
ably within a month we ought to be 
able to initiate the project” Leon 
sald. “We are shooting for beginning 
the replacement of that roof im: 
mediately after commencement 





improve air travel 


the hearing include Peter Hershend, 
pre of Silver Dollar City. 
Wayne Muri, chief engineer of the 
Missouri Department of Transpor 
stars to be announced later. Repre 

1s of the Small Business Ad- 
n, the M. Tourism 
and other interested 
ill testify 

































Increased tourlsm could help im: 
prove alr travel to Springfield 
Joplin, Hancock sald 


A lack of air access to 50 





ithwest 
sa serious roadblock to in 
he sai If 
we could get more flights coming in 
and out of Springfield and Joplin, it 
ause’a drop | 
d|the committee will 
also try to find out what the federal 
mm in middle America. 
When foreign tourists think of 
the US., they lend to think of New 
York, Disneyland, and the coasts,” he 





Miso 








creased foreign t 


airfares 














promote 











aid. “The US. Travel and Tourisn 
Agency is in charge of prom 
America in foreign countri 
we want to make sure they 





America includes Mid-America” 

Hancock said this is only the sec 
ond time s committee field hearing 
has been held in Missouri's Seventh 
Congressional District. The first was 
three years ago when the 
Public tat 
Com 














A 
aring in 








ittee held a fie 





Springfie 

Hancock said although tourism 
will benefit a large number of peo- 
plein the Ozarks, he misses the hills 
as they were when he was growing 











get nostalgic when I think of 
the Ozark hills” Hancock sald. “I 


wish the hills could be as they were 





a 


Education 





| 


Perot plans 
Springfield trip 
in September 


> Teras billonaire H. Ross 
Perot. Who may enter this 
year's presidential race, wil 
Speak in Springfield Sop1. 16 

Tentative plans include 
having Perot speak al tha 
University Plaza Trada 
Center, His visit is spon 
Sored by Drury College's 
Breech School of Business 
‘Administration, Ozarks Pub 
Television, and Greal Sout 
‘am ‘Savings Bank 


SEMO provost 
gets presidency 


© Dr Leste Cochran, pro- 
Yost at! Southeast Missourl 
‘Stato/University, has ac- 
Cepted a contract offer to bo 
resident of Youngstown, 
Stale University. 

Cochran will replace Dr 
Neil Homphrey, who 
June 30. He expres 
regrel/at leaving SEM. 

“The last 12 years have 
‘been the happiest and m: 
Productive of my life, and 
Cape Girardeau has become 
“home! for my family!" Coch- 
an sald’ =But tha presidency 
at Youngstown is a once-in- 
#-1fetime career oppor unity’ 

Youngstown has/an e/yo- 
men{/ol/about 15,500, with 
Its|largest colleges being 
engineering and ‘edication, 


Missouri-Rolla 
hires chancellor 


> The Board of Curators of 
tha, University of Missourl 
system has named Dr John 
Park chancellor of the Rolla 
campus. 

Park, 57, has served as In- 
terim chancellor of UMA 
Since June 1, 1991, when 
former Chancellor Manin 
Jischke became president of 
lowa State University 

*He has served Rolla long 
‘and exceedingly weil os 
Teacher, scholar, and campus 
administrative otficer,” said 
George Russell, president of 
the|University of Missouri 
System, “He isa person 
Whom we know and respect 
‘and in whom we have great, 
Confidence 

Parks Joined UMF's physics 
Staff In1964)and was named 
Chairman of the department 
in 1977) He became vico 
chancellor for academic a 
fairs tn 1983. 


Yearbook to fold 


> The Savitar, the Universi- 
ty of Missouri yearbook, will 
‘Cease publication affer tha 
completion of the 1991-92 
edition 

The Savitar, in its 971 
year; Is $45,000 in debt, Tho 
Gecision to stop publication 
was made by Susan Holland, 
Interim Vice chancelor lor 
student affairs. 

The University of Nebraska 
‘and Oldahoma University 
aiso have eliminated thoit 
yearbooks In recent years 


Crowder gains 
10-year approval 


> An accreditation team 
from the North Central Asso- 
lation of Colleges and 
Schools has recommended 
the maiimum 10-year ap- 
proval for Crowder College 
Citing the quality of Crow: 
ders faculty, exemplary bud- 
et contfol, and the depth ‘of 
Understanding of coll 

issues of the Board of Trust- 
86, the four-member visilng 
Team extended Crowder's 
‘acoredilation without review 
Until the year 2002 

=We were confident that 
the team would find Crowder 
to)be al model community 
college and) worthy of the 
JO-year accreditation” said 
Dr. Kent Famsworth, ores 
dent of Crowder. “Everyone 
af the Institution has been in- 


























50 ye: but if an area does: 





grow, economic activity slows an 
becomes stagnant. 





th ing us for 


volved in €n/18-month long 
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Canvassing at the Capita 








| BEGINNING THE DAY 





Lobbyist John Britton and associates Earl Schief and Jennifer Durham meet lirst thing each morning 
to discuss legislation pending in the General Assembly. Britton watches as many os seven bills a day. 





Britton’s 
weekends 
mean work 


By JOHN HACKER 


most 
W a few day 
John Brit 














fi 
uses week 
ends on research, 
The research aids Britton in hi 
weekday work, when the Gener 
Assembly is in session 





the 


Being well informed ts one c 


best ways to answer 





ui jade them vote a 





ns and to per 





certain way, Britton said. 
1 usually read the resoarch ma 
terial my clients send me he said 


Britton said he usually doesn’t let 
his feelings interfere with lobbying 
You 


ave to remain aloof and 









emotionally unentangled,” he said 
As a general practice, Britton said 
he will not work for a bill that r 
against his grain 
It's tough to work for something 
f you don't believe in it,” he said. 





There k 


1 can handle it. Usually it's a 


asually a way to alter a bill 











matter of changing a few word: 
Britton said he n't active 

recruit clients because he is now 

handling as many as he can ef 
Lobbyist Tom Powell, a Britton 





a few 





lobbyist 


aid Britton is one 








who turns away client 
John Britton turns away client 

while other lobbyists at the Cap 

are starving for them,” Powell said 





Hei 





1—but he is one 
ap 


of the best 








ON A PEDESTAL Tae] 





John Britton shares a moment with Molly, his 14-year-old cat and 
close friend. Molly lives in the olfice of John Britton Associates. 











(Left to right) Lobbyist John Britton meets with associates John Leeper, Tom Powell, and Rodney Bland 





in the third floor rotunda of the Capitol. The group conferred to discuss their strategy for the session. 


Britton works the hallwa 


By JOHN HACKER 
ASSOCIATE € 


jew people who spend time at 
F sak Capital Jo nat iow 
John Brit 


Britton, who has been a lobbyist 
in Jefferson City for 35 y 
ow thousands ¢ 

He said he 


terested in politics 























people 





as always been in: 





Talways wanted to be in govern: 





ever since I stopped being a 





ier. I couldn't get elected to 
fice I got into too many arguments 
Britto was a paratrooper 
with the 10lst Airborne in World 
War Il. He was wounded in the Bat 
tle of the Bulge when his unit was 
ounded 








g Germany's last 











ted as a lobbyist for an 
and paving group in 1957 
Currently he runs John Britton Asso 
ciates, a group of six lobbyists w 
represent a number of businesses 
er and organizations across the 
tate 
Britton’s day usually begins around 
6 a.m. and ends when committees 





at the Capitol, sometimes as 


He meets with his 


IL p.m 
associates at 8:30 a.m. to go aver the 
ative calendar. Dependin, 





the calendar, he could 





e watching, 
as Many as seven or cight bills during 


Even if we don't have bills on the 





7 





till lobbying.” he said. 





the hulls agata for th afi 














“The mon sctings help us look sion. Several times, 
ahead and refresh our memori he asks the doorkee 
= at 
After checking on Molly, a cat or Senate chamber tnt 
who has been with him for close to off the Noo, Pa 
14 years, and a quick glance at t 
Devispaper] ((he'stock market)and 





‘Calvin and Hobbes”), Britton and ly not so bad, i, 











his associates head for the Capitol. said. “It’s only threeda 
While the House and Senate are itonl lasts 26 ene ota 
meeting, Britton spends much of hi ott 


n sald he does) 





time in the hallwa 





















outside the nt 
chamt I represent a half do 
Patience is essential as a lobb fs [Including’ Anheuss 
Ist) he sald. “You dost always get plus a number of assay 
what you want when you want it.I partnerships” he sar 
spe ed tof time standing around, If lobbyists havea bad 
smoking # cigarette and thinking” Britton said he dovant 
Britton said most lobbyists spend There may have bet 
Thi e the work is" he he sald. "I get ots of phe 
said. “I guess 1 could sit in an office from young poople winters 
and make phone calls, but I don't lobbyists. It's got to bere 
D be th 
know: how well it works: Some pco rade around wi 
ple do it and do it well _ 
Much of Britton’s job incl T'm oblivious to puble 
keeping track of bill they make tion any~ tal 





¥: I've got enioug 
© everyday? 
Lobbying is not confing 


their way through the legislative _ picking 





proce 








Thave to watch them and know professionals n Jellenan 
when they need attention,” he said. tc aid. q 
Stamina is another important in. Sometimes we'll hay 
gredient for lobbying id. some in here on one tisue 
ue 

a have to be physically strong us up,” he said. “All yeu 
to do thi Britton said, “Walk oe 





is presenting the views of ie 
You represent’ to the Jeg 
your arguments are sound] 








ng th r 
ing can wear you 


After lun 





ffice 








By JOHN HACKER 








the legislators be 
persuade every 
John Britton & 
and highly respected 
Many lawma 





kkers point to lobby’ 





ists such as Britton as important 
sources of research 

We really don’t have time to 
research every bill that we con 
der,” sald Rep. Jim Murphy (R 


rest wood). “Lobbyists are able to 








said legislators learn which lob- 
byists are open and trustworthy 

They are one part of the re 
search process at the Capitol 
Secrest said. “They know the issues, 
and it's impossible for us to keep 
track of all 1,500 bills that pass 
through he 

Secrest, who is serving her first 
term as a legislator, said her opin. 








fon of lobbyists has changed since 
coming to Jefferson City 

“Teame up here ready to believe 
the worst about them, but you 
quickly learn that lobbyists 
very useful,” Secrest said. 
n. Roger Wilson (D-Columbia) 
said lobbyists tend to 


areas of thought 








‘open up 
for legislators 
he good ones ce 








ne to you 
and say ‘Here are the concerns of 
my client, “ Wilson said. -Th 
are too many who come up and 
simply say “We don't want this, 
and that's not real effective 

Rep. Chuck Surface (R-Joplin) 
said some lobbyists are handy 
when time is a factor, 

“The good ones can give you a 
lot of information in a short 
‘amount of time” Surface said. “In 
the legislature that counts for a 
le 

Murphy said Britton has a rep- 
utation for always telling the truth 
on an issue 


























We learn to appreciate lob- 








A knack for research and a commitment 
made lobbyist John Britton... 


PART 


OF tin 


to hard work hay 





t 



















‘Sen. Henry Panthiere (0-Kansas City) shares a word with lobo 
John Britton (right) in the hallways outsido the Senate chamber 


byists like Britton,” he said. “AL 
though he is presenting his side of 
the story, he i 
well informed 

T have voted against him as effective” 6 
often as I've voted for him, but I'll Wilson described Britton 
always have a Jot of respect for old, savvy type of EW 
him Te : ies nota boisterous UF 
Wilson said. He's real smooth 
total professional. 

Britton has been a bist 
35 years 


a commitment to outwork eet 
one else" Surface said. “Hbm 
honesty, bluntness, and 3s 


always extremely 
humor has made him etre== 














face said Britton reminded 
him of the Jate Sen. Richard 
Webster (R-Curthage) 


“He has an innate brilliance and 
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thletics have always played a 
yale in Carey Beckley’s life 
ot now they involve a larger 
of it. 

F-tley, Missouri Southern’s new 
Fi compliance officer, was in 
{in numerous athletic en. 
ssand thinks they helped her. 
feel fortunate to be involved In 
AF he said. “It adds somethi 
le like an extra sense of ac 
Jahment 

to deal and communicate 
people do not 


















meet other pe 








fs 
‘hers. Some 
opportunity 
ey knows athletics benefited 
diewhere and can help others 
pris a sease of confidence and 
{feeling about yourself” she 
sjtwas the Interest I had that 
ts helped 
ahead in s njoy it 
ifis should feel fortunate to 
that chance 
fesley likes to play any kind 
{ but especially softball, volley 
H racquetball, and basketball 
sleics now jovolve her job, and 
fies that aspect of it 

















me along, and sp; 















spencer checks out more than 
00 Southern students each day 


ittulation clerk enjoys friendly Spiva Library atmosphere 


NE ELLIFF 
ASTREPORTER 


Tamiliar face to many Mis. 
Bouri Southern students is 
(KCind! Spencer, 
fil Spiva Library 
is one of 13 full-time 
sites at the library 
MBaifun, friendly, helpful at 
she said 
Hacer Sid an automatic counter 
aii the number of students en. 
Bile library each day 
Thelp approximately 200 to 400 
ach day.” she said. ~I know 
EE SOD people by their 
ilmeognize nearly everyo: 
ean” 
Mlteran working in at the li 
Hla March 1990 upon coming 
lo finish her educatic 
Rep students on the main fl 


circulation 














PREMIER 


Hair Designs 





10% STUDENT 


WALK-INS AND APPOINTMENTS WELCOME 


OPEN MONDAY - SATUR: 


B18 E. 32ND 
782-6867 











osphere and 


organize ines’ Office "atmos 


phere,” she said 

Her job includes making 
letes are eligible D 
hours th 
they do not rece "ive too n 





re ath. 
as grades and 
making sure 
much money 
roney than NCAA 

track of games 
=t duties deal 
* participation and 











played) and doing 
ing with athlete 


el 








As th 


choo! grows, 
maybe they will divide 
areas, and I can | 


E 


T feel that 
into dif 








bec 





eumes university, then 
ere will be more things to} 
She also has set 
help the athletes 
T want t 


th 





several goals t 


et 0 





on the level with 

they c s 

to ask g 

Valso want to bea 

them on a o; 

them by nam: 
Ic 





ne to me 





said 


o help 
know 





to-one basis, 
ed just be 








re person could make the dif 





rence 








10s it may 
9 the flow 
f things I feel 1 





Joyce Bonacker 


with the LION computer and direct 
them to the various sections of the 
library. I particularly enjoy the peo- 
ple I work with, the hours, and the 
students,” she said 

When Spencer is not working at 
the library, she enjoys attending 
Kansas City Chiefs games, shopping 
cooking, swimming, and gardening 
Although her husband has Chel 
season tickets, she does not go as 
much because of her youngest son. 
Much of Spencer's time fs taken up 
by her children’s extracurricular ac 
tivities baseball, basketball, foot: 
ball, and soccer. 

Spencer grew up in Ottawa, Kan. 
and graduated from Webb City 
High School. She now lives in Car 
thage with her family. She and her 
husband, Scott, have three children: 
April, 10; Brett, 8; and Clint, 1. The 
family is completed by Jake, a black 

















1D DISCOUNT 





DAY 














ley sense 





won't learn unt 
rience It” ahead “Ty TT WegteY graduated from Jaspe 
take a year to organian gna cert, High School and received w basket 





holarship to Crowder Colle 
in 1983. After one year of basketball, 
she switched t 9 softball and in 198: 





system down that I want 
T Lhe it because 
happens everyday, by 
2 but I'm alway 
calling asking what’ going on> dhe 
sald SIC gets complicated srmetines 
The people have been pret neany 
8 good change from retail~ 
Prior to hi Wal, Beckley worked 
years in retail at Musicland 





something new 


transferred to Missouri Southern. 
She received her bachelor of science 
degree in marketing and ima 
m 











tin 1987 











Beckley 
keting and managem 
Beld/and you can do 

















ines backgroun: 
something I can do juat abor 
where, as well 

Dui two years c 
at Southern, the team, while stil 
competing on the NAIA level, 
the district championship both sea 





be a compliance of 
he sald “I¢w 









Junior season and a seventh h 





Beckley hopes this job will 
















we allow for year, Beckley was na 
her to become involved in team's) most valuable 
earpunity and campus activitics. senior season os well 

ye eit one of my future goala” Beckley, whe was married In 
she said 


“Iwas part of the reaso 
I was excited aes Tae 


am getting more imolved by meet 
ing other people. and the school has 


1990, has on 





in goal for h 





I now 





by and feel good about my 





Bonacker finds car 


to continue ber edocat 


Instructor’s art 
more than work 


nat the 
University of Illinois and received 
her master's In fine arts in 1983 so 
she would be “bett 

She believes she 
right decision 
ino: 





ited to teach 
as made the 
going back to schox 
he proper creden 


By JASON TURNER 
CHART REPORTER 








jer to gain 
each 








at Missouri Southern, feel 
iferently on the 
“My major in 
A quick scan of her office reveals 
her pasian for art history. There are 
shelves 


ubject ing to develop personal 


fluences were wor 





to the students.” 





ferent 
times. Bonacker’s {ayorite 
thos: which deal with women a 
Some of her maj fh 
Ba O'Keefe, Alice Neal 
and Bettye Sarr, who, according to 
Bonacker, had the bel 
in life had somet 
with art 
Bonacker grew 











that every 





Ity is very charismati 





up in Illinois and er said. “The students ar 
moved to Springfield in 1960. She wonderf 
received ber BA. in 1981 at a very intimate relat 





College in Springfield. She went on between the r and the 










place finish in the nation her 


Fall, [ want to 


of 


r 
5 aE: 








confidence 
KEEPING THEM ELIG LE 


Carrie Beckley, Southern's NCAA compllance officer, Is a former 
athlete at the College. Beckley holps athletes maintain eligibility 








er ‘ 

















Id the rela: 
9 be extra 





“It Is avery intimate relationship between the in- 
Structor and the student. The students are all try- 


Style and vision. It takes 


time to build'the relationship, so | am having to 
be alert for signals in orderto bea good resource 


—Joyce Bodacker, instructor of art history 








for plants, ani 








peil and the Brit 


bM. 


M. {the world 
nM 


joyed Pompei.” she sald. 








Satisfying’ 


I studied quite a bit about it before 
Twent, 50 I pretty much knew what 
Iwas looking at.” 

Bonacker ison the board of direc 
tors at the Southwest Missourt In 
dian Center in Springfield. “The 

pecializes in counseling and 
i Native Americans with any 
eens they muy have. 










ne having questions about 
try oF trying to learn the 





the Art 
Le weekly 
meetings In which the students par. 
Ucipate in a variety of activities The 
tudents’also prepare art eshibits 
where they display some of thelt 
ork 

and 





also iS a spon 


ague at Southern. It ha 






ears In teaching 


‘earch, she remembers one 
quote particularly well that goes 
ith her philosophy that art 
big role in life 
quote was by the 
© Sart, who, after as 





Bet- 
she 
d with being @ mother und an 
d, “I didn't know there 

















[Ki 


lab, and Samantha, a strawberry 
colored cocker. Scott Spencer works 
as the material quality control tech 
nician at Display Technologies in 
arth 

Spencer plans to finish her bach 
dor of arts degree in finance in the 
spring of 1996 














because I find it 
subject,” she said 
wife and mother. 
Spencer said she relates to the 
cern of bala 
family 

“I really admire the wife « 
Clinton said while dis 

















said. “He is good looking 
Tlike him for the obvio 








EEPER OF THE BOOKS 





Cindi Spencer, circulation clerk at Spiva Library, [s one of 13 full-time employees al the library. Spenci 
says she Fnows more than 500 people by thelr names and recognizes nearly everyone who comes in. 











The Book Barn 


Featuring 
compact discs, cassettes, baseball 
| and other trading cards, Nintendo games, 
and a unique selection of 
paperback and hardcover books 


Extended Hours 


Monday - Saturday: 9 -7 
} Sunday: Noon - 5 


We Buy 


i 
| Now at 
32nd and Main 


417-782-2778 








COLUSION 
CENTER 
| Dana Snodgrass - Owner 


] 

Hi 
“COMPLETE BOOY & | 
FRAME REPAIR | 
| 





| “NICATOR-LASER ALIGNENT. | | 
TIMATES 


1604 E, 4th» Joplin, MO | | 
L 781-7774 } 

























MECHANICAL 
REPAIR 
ike Snodgrass - Owner 
* COMPLETE AUTOWOBLE REPAIR 
+ FOREIGN & DOMESTIC 
*TUNE-UPS, BRAKES, OVERHAULS 
ESTATES 
FACTORY TRAINED TECHNICIANS: 
YAZADA—ALD VW. 
T05E Tracy * Webb City, MO 
673-5041 
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FIRE IT IN THERE 








Senior pitcher Chery! Kopf hurls tho ball toward the plate during Saturday's championship gamo In 
the Lady Lions/U.S. Cellular Classic. Kop! threw a shutout to defeat the Bearkittons of NW Missouri. 








SOFTBALL 


Clarke runs record to 18-0 


Team to play 
three at CMSU 


By STACY CAMPBELL 
SPORTS EDITOR 


nother tournament champion 
ship will be on the mind of 
the Lady Lions’ softball team 















when it opens play in the Central 
Missouri State Univursity Invita 
tional tomorrow 


Southern meets Southwest Baptist 
University at 10 Q 
Tege at) pn Way 
(Mich, at 4 p.m. A single 
nation tournament will be play 
Saturda 

The opponents are familiar one 
to the Lady Lions 

‘We have played SBU three times 
now, and you hate t 


ney Ce 
State 















much because they could eventually 
beat you,” sald Coach Pat Lipira 
“We beat Quincy in our tourney and 
Wayne State ia Florida 





ne Miller knows 


Senior catcher Dit 


the title will not be on eas 








It’s a good tournament with a lot 





of competition,” she said. “Wayne 
State 


16th in the nation) and is probably 


second in our region [ranked 


the toughest 
S1U-Edwa 


ompetition 
dsville is in our re 
gion, and Central Oklahoma I feel 
should definitely be ranked. 
Southern, ranked third in the first 
national poll 
30-3 and 








upped its record to 
0 in the conference with 
two vietories Tuesday 

Junior Katrina Marshall knocked 
home three runs en route to a 6-0 
blanking of SBL 
hits o 


Six players had two 
lece to 13-hit attack 
phomore Angie Hodley moved 
to 4-0 on the season with a six-hitter 
and posted three strikeout 

In the So 









econd game 





used extra innings to overce 
burg State 
dou! 


ning run in the eighth 


4-3, Junior Leah Ingram 
jed home Marshall for the win: 
Mar 








reached base on a single and ad. 
vanced to second on a groundout 
Clarke pick 
ed up her 18th win of the 
without 





Sophomore Andr 
defeat, giving up six hits 
in going the distance 
We haven't been behind all year, 


and it was a ge 





ud test to see how we 
a said. “It was a great 
ly hitting and good 
pitching and defense 


reacted” Lip 
game with ti 








She is pleased with the team’s per. 
formance so far this season. 

We have had a great year,” she 
said. "30-3 is u great record in sft 
ball or baseball. It h 
bination 








been a com 
of pitching, solid defense 
and a Jot of hitters 

Miller agreed the offense has been 
a major key 
The offense has been very con- 
stent, and when the defense was 
struggling we were able to overcome 
it” she said, “Definitely the great 
Andrea has had has helped, 


and the pitchers have really come 





around. 





TRACK AND FIELD 


Split squads perform well 


By NICK COBLE 
STAFF WRITER 


‘nan effort to cover more ground, 
I Missouri Southern track team 
split its ranks during last week 

end’s competition 

Despite the lack 
partial Southern finished see 
‘ond out of seven at Southwest 
Baptist University in Bolivar 

Jamie Nofsinger and Stacy Camp: 
bell finished first and second, respec 
tively, in the 1,500-meter run. Scott 
Tarnowieckyi took second in the 100 
dash (10.76) and the triple jump. 
(a5 

Doug Martin finished third in the 
discus (141-3), Curt Rosenbaum was 
third in the steeplechase (10:06) 
Highnio Covarrubias was third in the 
800 dash (1:59), und Matt Houck 
was third in the shot put (45-8). 





of a full tearm, a 















In the women’s squad, Brenda 
Booth won the 5,000 run (19:02) and 
Robyn Reece was first in the 400 
dash (Ll) 

The re 








der of the squad tra 
veled to the Arkansas Invitational in 
Fayetteville. Jason Riddle finished 
seventh in the 1,500 (3:55) and 10th 
in the 3,000 run (5:29). Troy McCub- 
bin had a personal best in the 800, 
fin Joe Wood 
steeplechase (9:47) 








hing fourth (1:54) 





was eighth in 
We had some people perform 
against some tough competit 
said Coach Tom Rutledge: "We 
our group and still almast won. It 
showed our kids that our freshmen 
are better than other freshmen. 
Debbie 
s made it to the final round 
of competition at the NCAA Ind 
Nationals March 13-14 in Saginaw, 
Mich. Williams took eighth in the 








In earlier competition, 


will 

















> GOLF 


Lions finish 


By JEFFREY SLATTON 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Ithough playing with a young 
squad this season, the Mis 
souri Southern golf team had 


high expectations entering the Mis- 
souri Intercollegiate Tournament at 
Tan-Tar-A Monday and Tuesday 

But its hopes were crushed in a 
disappointing 10th-place finish out 
of the 20-team field 

“L thought we could use this tour 
nament as a barometer for the re- 
mainder of the season,” said Coach 














Bill Cox. “But I know we are not as 
bad as we played.” 
The Lions shot 661 in the two-day 





tournament, 24 shots behind first- 
place University of Missouri-St 
Louis Five other MIAA schools 
placed higher than Southern. 

~My only impression of the tour- 


distant 10th 





nament is it we were by 
Cox said. “I can't believe it 

Southern was led by: sophomore 
Michael Pace, a transfer from the 
University of Arkansas. Pace’s two- 
day total of 152 was good enough for 
fourth place overall 

Cox said the cure for the team's 
woes starts immediately with practice 

We are going to work very hard 
this week on our physical and men- 
tal game he said. “Mainly on our 
mental game 

Monday and Tuesday, the Lions 
will compete in the William Jewell 
¢ Midlands Invitational in 
Liberty. Cox said the team's practice 
this week s1 id prepare it for the 
tournamen 

We're going to work our fannies 
off this week” he said. “I hope 1 
never have to experience anything 
like that again” 























400 dash with a time of 57 seconds. 

Tt wasn't what I wanted, but I 
was happy that I went to nationals; 
she sald. 

Tt was an OK track, but the 
curves were longer than the straight 
aways Being long-legged, 1 wasn't 
able to utilize the straightawayx 

Williams is currently sidelined 
with an iliotibial band injury that 








may reult in her being redshirted 
for the remainder of the season 
Southern will host its first mee 
the season tomorrow at the MSSC 
Crossroads Invitational. Twelve col- 
leges are scheduled to attend. Field 
events begin at 1 p.m., with running 














events at 2 

In addition, Southern will host a 
field of 22 high schoo! teams Satur- 
day. High school competition begins 
at noon; running events start at 1 















SOCCER 


Greenlee fills slot 


New coach plans 


By CHAD HAYWORTH 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


jor the second time in three 
ee 

position has been offered to 
George Groenlce, assistant professor 
of English. 

This time, he accepted. 

“We went through this three years 
ago when Jack Spurlin retired,” said 
Jim Frazier, men’s athletic director 
At that time, Me. Greenlee wasn't 
available” 

Greenlee replaces Scott Poertner, 
who resigned to take the soccer 
coaching postion at Blue Springs 
South High School. Greenlee plans 
to make the coaching change as 
smooth as possible 

Because of the transition, 1 plan 
to keep it simple until we know 
This 
wo will play conservatively 
venlee will cx 








where we want to go." he said. 





tinue to tesch a 
full Joad of classes, coaching only on 
@ parttime basis, He will receive 
$1,700 per season, the same salary as 
Poertner 

Twant to have the best p 








gram 
we can have with the situation we 
have,” Greenlee said. “Coach [Hal] 
Bodon (former Southern coach) had 
a great program without a great deal 
of money or traveling and without 
a huge budget 

Budget woes have dogged the pro- 
gram for some time, and Frazier said 
the money problems have been his 
main concern with the soccer team 








smooth transition 


[The budget) is a real big prob- 
Jem, the problem,” be said. “The soe 
cer team must stay within budget 
vol 





and that may require limiting 
to 200 miles 

Currently, next_year’s schedule 
has 13 games, but Greenlee hopes to 
add a few more 

Frazier said he was the best choice 
for the program 

Scott Poertner did a great job 
under adverse conditions,” he said. 
‘But with his resignation, it was im: 
portant to give stability to the soc 
cer program. We got someone to do 
just that 

Greenlee said he is anxious to get 
started in his new job, and hopes to 
soon start recruiting for next season. 

"Scott had been talking to six to 
eight people,” he said. “Right now 
ing to recontact thase peo- 











we are g 
ple under the new circumstances 
Because Southern cannot play 
enough NCAA Division IT school 
the team cannot qualify for a 
post-season tournaments. 

My 
honestly the players’ main concern. 
{s that there is no plumb at the end 
of the season,” Greenlee «aid 

He said he hopes because of Jop- 
lin’s geographic location Southern 
eventally can plan a tournament 
that would attract the top teams in 
the region. 





y 


main concern, and quite 





Joplin is a good spot for a tour. 
nament,” Greenlee said, “But m 
importantly, we want to have a pro- 
gram the school can be proud of 





> TENNIS 


Southern knocks off 
Drury despite forfeits 


3 matches on tap 
for Bodine’s crew 


By STACY CAMPBELL 
SPORTS EDITOR 


mproving on a 7-3 mark will be 
|: emphasis for the Lady Lions 

tennis team during action to- 
morrow and Saturday 

The University of Missouri-Kansas 
City invades Southern at 4pm 
tos then Saturday at 9:30 
am., the Lady Lions hast North 
eastern (Okla.) State and at 1:30 
pin. Oral Roberts University 

Georgina Bodine, head coach. 
thinks the matches will be a chal 
lenge for the team 

UMKC has two freshmen at the 
No. 1 and No. 2 positions from Car 
thage who are very good,” she said 

We beat Northeastern State 7-2 
earlier this season, but they are a 
much improved team 

We played Oral Roberts in the 
fall and beat them, but they for 
feited two matches to us” 

Forfeiting is something the Lady 
Lions have had to learn to overcome 

‘Tuesday, Southern defeated Drury 
7-2, with the only losses coming by 
forfeit at No. 6 singles and No. 3 
doubles. 

Senior Sarah Poole raised her 
record to 5-5 with a 6-4, 6-2 victory 
Senior Melissa Woods, 7-3, won 6-7, 
6-2, and 6-0. Freshman Misty Bras. 
well, 5-5, rebounded from a 6-4 loss 
in the first set with 6-4, 6-3 wins, 
and junior Diane Hoch won 6-1, 6-3 
to improve to a team-best 9-1 
Sophomore Kendal Cottrell rounded 
out the singles action with a 6-4, 6-0 














victory 

In doubles action, the team of 
Poole und Braswell won 6-4, 7-5. 
They are 5-2 on the year, and Woods 
and Hoch, 7-0, won 6-2, 6-2 

Southern was playing without 
juniors Angie Mayberry and Lori 
Housh. Mayberry has been out four 
weeks and hopes to get back into ac- 
tion by Monday if she receives doc 
tor's clearance. Housh was unable to 
make the trip. 

Bodine was happy with the way 
the team performed. 

We did really well,” she said. 

‘Our doubles teams have come to: 
gether and are set now 

‘Our season is halfway through 
and we have done well. We missed 
Angie [Mayberry] and had to forfeit 
some matches because of that 

Bodine said the whole team has 
shown good ability throughout the 
first half of the season, 

Sarah Poole is playing well in 
every part of her game and in every 
match, but there is just a lot of great 
players st No. 1," she said. "Melissa 
is having a good season, and Diano 
has the best record on the team: 

Misty is learning what it is like 
to play college tennis, and she is fin- 
ding out every match you have to be 
physically as well as mentally ready 
Cottrell is doing well, but with the 
injuries at No 6 it has not been con- 
sistent 

Southern currently stands at 4.2 
in the conference race with the loses 
coming to Washburn and Northeast 
Missouri State University. 

"Washburn is a real good team,” 
Bodine said. “Northeast beat us, but 
T think they were just better on that 
given day 




















Intramural Sports 





Co-Ed Softball 


Upcoming Games 


Thurs. April 


2:00 Untouchables vs Dana's Kids 
‘Sigma Pivs Lounge Lizards 


AK's vs REEB 


4:00 Lounge Lizards vs REEB 


Sigma Pi vs Untouchables 


AK's vs Dana's Kids 


Tennis Singles Champion 


Tamon Paige 


A500 TBA's vs AK's 


Untouchables vs REEB 


4:00 TBA's vs Untouchabies 


Lounge Lizards vs Dana's Kids 


2:00 The Silvorbullet vs Eradicators 


The Shockers vs Epsilon 


4:00 The Silverbulle] vs The Shockers 
‘The Schwingstars vs It's The Shoes 











JEFFREY SLATTO) 


Graduati 
iS reasoy 
we're he 


atever hay 
staying in 





he last 10. 
‘coaches have been chon 
Promoting winning 
over graduation pe 

Now we have S| ( 
4 “superstar” basketball 
from Louisiana State Up 
Yes, O'Neal is a great shy 
er, but does that make b 
greatest college players 
fessional prospect of al 

No. Not. No way, Jom 

Listen up, Shaq’ fam 
many national cham 
has he won in his 
carver at LSU? 

None. Zip. Zilch. Zerg 

So, ishe ready forthe, 
Basketball Association? \ 

LSU Coach Dale Bros 
O'Neal has been pushed 
mauled, taunted, huog 
everything short of rapad 
also says O'Neal is going 
burt in college and that 
his chances to make mili 
dollars in the NBA 

Whoa, time out 

T thought he was suppa 
be going to college to eet 
gree. What happens if Sh 
into the NBA. and get 
never able to play bask 
again? Experts used (ay) 
would be over becatise bey 
n't have an education 

Brown answers that gus 
saying O'Neal can go ba 
sebool after his pro care 
finish his education. 

But will he?’ Detrait F 
guard and former Univer 
Indiana basketball player 
‘Thomas did just that: Aft 
CAA champions 
1981 be went pro, but wea 
to school during the sume 
completed his degre, jad 
promised his mother be 

But will O'Neal?) 

I think Thomas‘ cases 
traordinary one 1 dost 
O'Neal wants to do amthiy 
play in the NBA. I dot ti 
had plans when he eam 
to stay more than a yeai@ 

Brown has a history oll 
great players turn prose 
without getting « depe 
prime example is Chris} 
He burst onto the collet 
scoring mega-points for 
couple of years ago. But 
{great sophomore year bes 
to the Denver Nugget d 
NBA, Just think If Jacko 
stayed this year to plays 
O'Neal. 

Tm not saying they ¥ 
definitely be the national 
pions, but they certainly s 
be a strong contender to 
repeat. Speaking of Dube b 
good example of says 
school and having a pratt 
Example No, 1: Danny, 
know he has not turned 
great professional playea 
was a great college plays 
Jed his team to the Fiat! 

During Ferry’s senior # 
another player became # 
player. That player wat 
man named Christian Lae 
He stayed all four year 
Duke to the Final Four ea 
and winning the maton 
pionship the final ti 
same process, he became 
player in the county: Te 
right, Lacttner. Not ON@ 

This year's Duke ta} 
another freshman role PS 
who could one day be rs 
the year: Cherokee Paris 
for him to be the best Be 
1 couple of years when = 
and graduates from 

Even Southera 
Simpson is talking Be 
professional basketball ‘i 
completing his degree Be 
Simpson stayed in for 
years of eligibility and 
hhis fifth year for the Iai 
team. 

Get that degree, Kent 
the reason we are a 

Shame on Shag, 1). 
doesn’t get hurt. 


























































hree stand outins 
ntz looks to MIAA all-conference pl 
JEFFREY SLATTON 

Ithough Satur 


did not tell him much about 
the upcoming football sea 


crimmage 
layers for leadership 


way from where we were last 
fall, I promise you that 

The Lions completed the 1991 
season with an 8.3 record, losing on 
ly to national champion Pittsburg 
State University, Portland State Uni 


long Passing last 
throw the f 





scrimmage ms Female thing 


ce had to be as 


many as ped passes by the 














receive ight eads 

ante) said he was I Uae and Northeast Missouri State” “Our receivers could be 0e of our 
Feel in rformances. University strongest areas on our team,” he said. 
flit Cook, Rod Smith, and Karl Because of graduation, om “That's the most gar 


disappo 





really looked good,” Southern 
Een We have four first. 





ble problem area for the Lio: 


right now 
be the offensive line Lantz 





said it is 












I feel Uke they let the offense 
p illconference players on the still oo early to give areport of the downd 
gi and they need to be leaders” unit's Much of the pre-season hype has 
fenh Cook, Joho Buchanan, “I really cant comment on any surrounded. Sdathere teva 
Jy Pride made first-team ali linemen because we have to look oy 


standout Kenny Simpson's attempt 
to play tight end for the Lions next 





[Wa year ago. the films” he said 





Te Lions ran about 40 p In the game the Lions pased fall 
Brea crow 1y 100 people more than they ran, but could not “At this point, he is doing prob- 
Haghes do much against the defense Lantz ably about 








s well as can be ex 
Right now we're just 





> BASEBALL 








said the passing attack should come pected” | 
as no surprise to Southern fans 
‘We were seventh in the na 


said. “He has so long 
use he hasn't played in 





fiocie individual playe 
Bian step up.” he said 


We're a 











RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 





SS pS 
START YOUR CLIMB | 
TO CAREER SUCCESS THIS SUMMER. 


ly now for six weeks of Army ROTC 
Jeesership taining, Wn pay, without | 
CPiYou'll develop the discipline 
confidence and decisiveness it takes to 
succeed in any career. LEN ote) | 
to earn Army officer Cos 
you're completing your college 





COURSE TOUCANTAKE | 
“Contact Master Sergeant Brown | 
‘AL 625-9680 or Come By PA 109 








le give football ac 


SHARONS 
X-PRESSIVE DESIGNS 
2617 BN. RANGELINE OAKLAND PLAZA 
JOPLIN MO. 64801 
FAMILY HAIR CARE AND TANNING SALON 
OPEN 6 DAYS 
SHARON JOHNSON, ROCHELLE DEARINC 
VICKEY PETERS, SITELLY KUIDSS 


PHONE: 624-3868 


SOUTHERN SPECIALS... 


10 TANS FOR S15 (with valid student ID) 
10% OFF ON ALL PERMS (with coupon) 
SCULPTURED NAILS FOR $25 (with valid susdent 1D) 











oo _vAtuante couron 


12 MEDIUM PIZZAS 
pith cheese and 4 toppings’ 9 


Vaud only with coupon at participating 


r---- 












16-game stre 


By ROD SHETLER th 


ak ends 


tt win for the Lions as Todd 


an eod in the final 

























ame 
STAFF WRITER iched his fifth save Sunday. The streak tied the third 
21, who came longest in NCAA Division Il base: 
fer dpening the season | Ryan Curry in ball history and fell five games short 

five of their first six g in the sccond of the rece 
A Athe baseball ad the three hits of desig- We {ust ‘came out really flat in 
fire nated hitter Mare Essary the all of the ballgames” Larson 

Southern, 3 48-1in 


Southern 






ap MIAA South 
a with a pair of 
three-game sweeps at the expense of 
Lincoln University and Pittsburg 





the MIAA, has 
ames A stretch 
fell three wins sh 
MIAA record-set 


They dida't really overwhelm 
and we gave them plenty of 
chances to score 

Southern still holds on to first 
place in the MIAA 
2 gam 


of 16 wins inar 








of last season's 





State Univers 
The Lions played host to the 
University of Misouri-Rolla’ last 
cckend with he 
The Miners jumped 
Pittman and came away with a 










ith Division, 
da half shead of second. 
place University of Missouri:St 
Loui 

The Lions will take on the River- 
men tomorrow to begin a throc- 
Bame series in St. Louis. The teams 





ed r 
erday, topping Missouri 
ern) U1-3/in St. Joseph. 








f another con: 










5 upset inthe series opener 

















The Lions bounced back to take will play a'single game tomorrow at 
pl the final two games ofthe con- 730 pim,, and a doubleheader on 
three runs batted in, and three runs ference series, 10-8'and 7.2, Saturday beginning at noon, 
scored We were very lucky to get t mm will play its final home 
Southern swept of three games this weekend. game Tuesday against Oral Roberts 
from Washburn Unive aid third baseman Bryan Larson, University. The game begins at 4 
6-4and ike Ashmore, 4.0, got hi 


28-game hitting streak p.m. at Joe Becker Sta 





Simpson tackles new sport 


By STACY CAMPBELL 


‘SPORTS IEDITOR 
Ose spring foal 
Practices {ra new face to 
the football program, but not to 
Southern’s athletic ranks 
Kenny Simpson, 1991-02 MIAA 
most valuable player and a third 
tearo All-American selection by 
Basketball Times, joins the team 
after four years of collegiate basket: 
ball. According to NCAA rules, he 
bai one more yrar of eligibility In 
another sport 
TAn athlete has five years to 
complete school und still compete 
in athletics sald Carey Beckley 
Southern's NCAA compliance of. 
ficer. “But they can only o 
in one sport four years” 
Simpson, a tight end, decided 
xe for two. 













main reasons. 
“I decided to play because of 
the fact I'won't moet my pradua 
tion requirements in four years” 
he sald “Also, Coach (Jon) Lantz 
offered me the opportunity to 
moxt those requirements ag well as 
contribute to Southern in another 
sport” 
Simpson hopes to be able to 
help the team with his leadership: 
T think T can show leadership 
and winning’ tradition coming 
from a successful basketball season” 
he'sald. “These guys know their 
program has to be pretty, good, 
and I want to be part of that 
who has not played 
chan year of high 
school, said he has been his own 
worst enemy during the first week 
half 
It's been great so far” he sald. 
The only problem is 1 get 


Frustrated with myself and am 
rushing myself to learn everything 
Ina Week 

“Learning anew sport all over 

in Is harder than the competl- 
Hon on the Iield” 

Simpson still has basketball on. 
his mind, however. 

“Coach Lantz and 1 have an 
agreement that I try out during 
spring ball and still play basket. 
Dall because Iam still ying to get 
{nto’a|pro' league” he said. 

There are a niimber of posibi- 
lities for Simpson in basketball 

*Goach [Robert] Corn and) I 
have talked, and be doesn’t soe any 
reason I/can't get Into one of the 
rmaller leagues like the CBA, 
@foot-5 and under league, WD, 
of possibly oversea” he sald. 

Simpapa ie going ta « WBL: camp, 
In Jane and hopes to know of any 
other poibilities in a few woeks. 


ne of the 56 players parti 


















































The Book Barn 
Featuring 
compact discs, cassettes, baseball 
and other trading cards, Nintendo 
and a unique selection of 
paperback and hardcover books 
Extended Hours 
Monday - Saturday: 9-7 
Sunday: Noon - 5 
We Buy 











mes, 












Now at 
32nd and Main 






417-782-2778 









------- 


10% 
Discount 







Wedding G 
tvening 


Ncces: 





When you want 
to look special 






10-8 Everyday 
Sunday 1-5 





with 






Student 


ID 


JOPLIN 


1232 RANGELINE 


782-8200 


3401 N. RANGEUNE 
m8 Connie's Actiaoes 


781-5989 


Mon.-Thurs. 11 10 12 

Fri-Sat 11 to 12 

Sun12to.11 

= — VALUABLE COUPON 

BUY AN ORDER 

OF CRAZY 

BREAD. GET 

CRAZY SAUCE 











$Q2 


YOUR CHOICE: 
- ONE OF EACH - 
PAN!IPANI™ - 
PIZZAIPIZZAI* 





Y upon al participating 
Vella only with coupen st participating 
Ears toppings availabic fl Untle Cassava. Not valid with any oth 


Lee icant ae a lotter Expires 430/92 
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“Iam a survivor. Even though they tried to 
knock me down, I am a survivor 


i I am going 
to make it.” 


—A victim of domestic violence 





Walk puts abuse 
into public eye 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 














ASSOCIATE EDITOR. ~CéParking lot at Finst and Main St 
Id a “Speak Out” about | 
pproximately 60 men, women, 
Avie ranging in age Tam a survivor of child sexu 
from 2 to 50, took part in abuse,” said Brenda Haines of Stock 
Take Back the Night” walk spon. ton. "My abuse started when I wa 
sored by the Lafayette House in cight years old and did not end until 
Joplin. T was 15 
Far one hour, starting at 7 pm.on “If you ure wondering what it 





like, let me tell you, It does speakles 





March 30, the group walked by can: 
dlelight and flashlight down the 
right side of Main Street from the 
starti t Seventh and Main. life 

AL times the group stretched to Haines said there is a need for stil 
almost two blocks in length: fer penalties for child abuse offend. 


ers because “the (child abuse) sta 


and countless things. It takes your 


childhood away 








point 








Daring the walk a bell could be 





heard ringing every 15 seconds. The tistics are too high to accept 
walkers rang the bell to reinforce the Twas a victim of sexual abuse till 
statistic that a women is beaten in I was 13: I only realized it 9 coup! 








this country every 15 second of years aga” said Vicki Morite, Carl 
‘We did it in order to raise aware- Junction. “I trust 





somebody, and 





news for women about sexual asault he raped me. That takes your trust 
and domestic violence,” said Cindy 





SURVIVORS 








Approximately 60 men, women, and children took part ina “Toke 
Back the Night Walk'’ sponsored by tho Lafayette House last month 
to raise awarness about domestic violence and sexual assault 


A Victim’s Story; 


Abuse affects lite 
far into the futur. 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


“I'm dealing with 
now she added, I'm ptt 
to approach my) mother 
ile the sewval and mental brother about wh he is whe 
abuse ended 10 years ago, to (ry and get help for ‘him 
\ \ 3S.year-old Gail Mayberry “Since they have deadaf 
still feels the effects every day him in the family, : 
Te becomes part of you,” she said. least stress that hp gets ha 
‘You can't just get over it and get Mayberry said the will Ie 
healed. It takes time: her family when she and ke 
Mayberry began dealing with the _pist determine the time 
abuse after taking a General Psy I've come really close, 
chology course taught by David vous breakdown iin hel pas 
Honaker last spring. said. “Right now Iam sec}; 
Itmade me realize Thad a prob- anger phase, when youstan 
lem and nceded help,” she said. "Be: onger inward and abuse 
fore that, it was always my problem again subconsciously” 3 
and I was going to deal with it Mayberry said the abiyej 
Mayberry sald her abuse began at fected her in several ways 
the age of 5 when her mother's sec was withdravn unt the, 
1 19, when I came out verysgn 
T do not remember much of it toward men,” she sad" 
because I blocked so much out," the _ ual addiction in which Tn 











ond husband abused 














away, and you feel really lost 
Tim he e back the 
hame I want to give him back the 


shame 















While a majority of those wh 
ke were over 21, teenagers w 
exempt from the abuse 
I'm 14 years old, and I've been. 

raped since I've been 3,” said Nita 


Green, a North Middle School stu. 
lent. “It did not stop until I took a 
tand. My sister 





molested and 





raped by tepfather, and_my 
mother is still married to him. He's 
but I'm the one who put him 
No one else believed me, not 
arents, not my grandparent 





no one except my sister 
me four weeks to 
vince the police I was raped. 

Green said with the help'of her 








has been able to survive 





time I think of when I was 


¢ see 5c 
he said. “Today I've see 


e from throwing up, oF 





ing to commit suicide cach and 





every day, is becouse of people like 

d Deborah. It's up to us. 
aid, I'd rather be dead 
than raped again 








“ble to goon with my suid “Tt was not serual, just fondling didnot take drugs| or ala 
life or my kids until ¥ face it 


they tried to kn 
ynivor. Lam going to make it ers third husband abased her. 


senior communications major said. up guys all of the time and by 
1 do know that it happened. Ire. with them. And then afte 
mumber him locking the door before would tell them they wart las 
oie avbe Ieok, the attack shoilld become gay. 1 Ines 
T don't know where my mother. “their minds, and that vib 
was, if she was working: but it was | ‘of getting revenge! 
during the evening Mayberry said she alto bes 
Mayberry said shortly after the - ~“sbop-aholic™ She said thie 
first attack her sister died. Because cause bf the“power kick” iy 
of the combined stress, she said she while spending mobéy 
blocked out several years of her life Sheisatd¥the atiuse alo af 
1 feel like I lost a good couple of her health | 
years of my life,” she said. “l was boderline |anorexie 
Botween the oges of Sand 3, three years ago,” she sald {| 
Mayberry said she was abused on now it was because {or the a 
several occasions by three of her All of these things ire very a 














the only thing that 


voke, even though 





upposed to speak to: 


night, because I'am supposed to be | Uncles inal; you do them cons 


aid:"But Tam never There was no penetration,” she Unlike other wictims of abai 
But that affects you also! ‘escape from the abi 
+ Even though _. Mayberry said the last incident of ‘The abuse also hadhad elf 
me down, Lam abuse occurred at 13. when het moth: her 12-year marriagpito ber 
band, Dan. i) 
Again it was after I was asleep, It’s amazing that be is st 
she said. “From my research that is ried to me.” she said. [Bet 








Barriga, domestic violenice and sex 
val assault case mana 





Lafayette House "Four to x million 
wwornen experience domestic violence 
in thoir lives each year. 

Many attended to st 
for the victi 








ow support 
of domestic violence 
ult, Others partici 
pated for personal re 





and sexual 








I'm here in memory of a time 30 
years ago when I wanted to march 
for women’s rights," said Jo Halibur 
toa, counselor with the Lafayette 
House “At that time I had to ask 
husband for permis h 

no. Tonight, 1 walk for myself and 
of choice 





my freed 








Women are no longer property 
and we have to be responsible for 

Beverly Hicks, a survivor of do. 
mestic violence, said she participated 
in tho walk aft 


year 


being abused for 18 





I'm trying to get out of it—Tm 
almost out, with the help of Lafay 
ette House.” she said. “People should 
more attentic 
jence) because people die from it 
Id have” 
At the end of the seven-block 


to it (domestic 








Jade Dewelt, Jopl 


=a | FREE FROM PAIN 


relates her experience as a victim of domestic violence during the “Speak Out" 
walk, the group converged on a | held atthe end of a seven-block ‘Take Back the Night Walk.” Several women spoke about their abuse. 





usually what they would be doing, mood swings, the depremion 
because they don’t have the self the $11,000 debt with ehire 
esteem to approach you while you because of me, he is,teally 
are awake ¢ standing 


"Some pedophiles do, but not all AWWé don't. talk bout a 
much as we used fa: Hé red 





of them: 

This last instance of sexual abuse working more with theraps li 
did not end until she was 15 when a possibility of us-splitting 
Mayberry’s mother caught him abus. if thappens,ithappens Ij 
ing her. 0 get myself better” |55 

She screamed and ran from the Mayberry. has| Bsn Ue 
house” Mayberry said, “After that — since January“atthe Lafsyete 
she went into a withdrawal state In addition to dealioy 

Tve asked her many times why abuse with therapy, she wrt 
she did not send me away, because her college research papen 
at Ieast the abuse would have ended.” child abpse. * 

However, the abuse did not end; "During -spring breah I 
Her stepfather continued to abuse threw myself into myn 
her mentally until she was 23. per,” she said, “So much of ita 

Alter the physical abuse ended, to me and'my life fev 
he mentally abused me by leering at need to’ be educated abet 
me, abuse)” 1 

Mayberry said she will ae 
confront her stepfather fort 
of her 4-year-old daught@ J 
and 7-month-old son, Hote 

“I want to educate my cbs 
she said. “Because if you ca 
society overnight, you can ah 
prepare them for the world bs 
going to live in. 

“I'm trying to take my ange 














said, “watching me chan} 
dlothes through the windows, watch- 
ing me through bathroom windows 
while I was taking a bath, and buy- 
ing me gifts, 

That is how most start. He buys 
you gifts saying "I picked this out just 
for you; and all that bullshit. That 
Was the end of the mental abuse for 
me But for other people he has also 
done this to, he starts this way.,.to 
gain their trust 











Center helps empower women 
caught in abusive relationships 


Problem of abuse still ‘kept behind closed doors’ by society 





By KAYLEA MUTSON “There is the fear of him (the 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR abuser) finding her” Bai aid: 





{and the issue} 

mpowering women is themis- back to him. Wo try to build up 

E (oral tne Catayetee oust eel cate nacoaldens 
We help women become because livin 


empowered and gain self-worth, 
said Cindy Barrig 


f she is going 








in a domesti 








situation takes a hell of a lot of 
. domestic vio- courage 
Jence and sexual assault case man: Many are beaten 








ager for the Lafayette House “We tionally, s0 we do a lot of positive 
strex empowerment toward women self-esteem work 

Barriga said the Lafayette House 
provides the survivors of abuse a 


the raising of women's stature 
The Lafayette House, located in 
a former clementary school at 1809 





Co 





nor Avenue, offers women a 
domestic violence and sexual assault 
program. The program provides 
counseling for abuse survivors and 
their children, Last year it helped 
210 adults and 184 children. 

‘Many come here for six weeks, 
a said. “Many do not have 
resources. We provide education, 
resources, jobs, and some housing” also allows them to talk to counselors 

She said the counseling becomes and to others in the same situations. 
‘redundant after 30 days.” but in “It gives them a chance to learn 
some instances a person may stay that someone does care It gives 
longer. them a lot of one-on-one attention, 

While in counseling, the women and they are constantly involved 
work on several issues including fear with other women in the same situa 
and anger. tion so they are not so isolated.” 






chance to see they are 1 e 
It isa reprieve for th 20k 
back and to organize” she said. “It 














Barriga said in addition to coun- 
ling, the Lafayette House ako 
hr 





ps women who wish to file charges 
t their abusers 

We work within the system to try 
to get her some help,” she said. “We 
tell them itis against the law to beat 
your wife and he needs to face the con- 





sequences his behavior brought abx 
Barriga said the problem of do- 
mestic violonce is one which no one 
wants to discus 
It is a very prevalent problem in 





“Many are beaten down emotionally, so we do a 

lot of positive self-esteem work.” 

—Cindy Barriga, case manager for. the Lafayette House 
——__ ___—____ _—————————— 





society she said. ~But itis 
is kept behind closed d 

She said this is because society 
continues to blame the women 

(They say) I would never remain 
in that situation” Barriga said, “bat 
they never ask why does he hit™ 

Barriga said the abuse is based on 
a power and control relationship and 
is not only centered around a male- 
female relationship. 


which 





make positive changes” | 





MYTHS AND QNGDRJABOUT PARTNER ABUSE. 





een Who stay in abusive relationships are “asking” to bo beaten and therefore rm 
co It. 
No one wants to be emotionally or physically abused by an intimate partner. Staying nt! 
relationship has 10 do wth emotional dependence, traditional values about marriage 
larenthood, fear. economic dependence, religion, and cther complex factors. i 
‘Only low income, minority women are abused. 
Wile abuse crosses all age, socioeconomic, religious, racial, and educational barriers: SO7# 
studies have shown that a higher incidence’ of wie abuse occurs in the more ative 
neighborhoods of America. What is true is that more moderate-lo-low income women seek Mir 
from public agencies where they are counted while upperincome victims seek holp {rom pra 
s0ulces who do na statistical reporting - 
Alcohol/drug abuse causes wite batlering. 
While there is cose relationship between alcohoUVdrug use and battering, alcohol andotn( 04 
use doss not cause violent and abusive behavior. Studies show that 25% of men who batt 
Aol use aleohol at all. Another 25 percent batter whether drinking or not. We also know is 
the correlation between drug use and battering. It is extremely important to understand ts 
eliminating uso of chemicals will not necessarily eliminate abuse in your relationship. NOC 


alcohol and drug counseling ettectively address the problom of wile abuse. - 
Individuals who abuse their intimate partners are mentally Il. 


While there may be a small percentage of batterers who {it the legal or clinical diagnos @ 


i ly no greater than in the general population. Bates 
usually score within normal limés on psychological exams. This myth is quite popular becoust 
helps us view batterers as a segment of society that is “sick” and there for diferent rombeb 
end instilutions which have condoned and encouraged woman battering for so many yea 
Wile abuse does not allect the children in the family. Often, they do not know I's 
happening. ? 

Wile 2buse has a devastating effect on wanessing chidien, Even those who nave never s#¥ 
a violent episode seem to intutively sense their mother’s distross. Children in shol 

the very young—express acule awareness and very accurate porcoptions of the VaRrt 
Perpelraled against their mothers. Thay are fearful, angry, isolated, and experience EM. 
esteem and Joss of trust. Often, they have leaming problems and behavior problems 
Geepen as they get older. Violence perpetrated against thoir mothers js emotional chid => | 


‘Source: into the Light: A Guide for Batered BREE 
cere REY SLATTON TEAC 
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> AIDS TRANSMISSION 


Myths are just that 


Misconceptions about HIV virus abound 


By HONEY SCOTT 
STAFF WRITER 


here are many misconceptions 

| about how people can acquire 

AIDS. Some believe they can 

get it from casual contact; however, 

all research on the virus states that 

they can get it only through semen, 

vaginal secretions, blood, urine, and 
saliva. 

People cannot get AIDS from sit- 
ting next to or touching someone, by 
shaking hands, of from a social kiss. 
Nor can they get it from using rest- 
rooms, water fountains, or tele- 
phones. They cannot get it from 
eating in a restaurant or sharing 
food, plates, cups, or utensils. And 
they cannot get it from being bitten 
by mosquitoes or any insect. 

People also cannot get AIDS from 
caring for a person with the disease 
while following proper procedures, 
such as using disposable gloves, 
cleaning up blood spills promptly, 
and avoiding punctures from inject- 
able needles. 

Another misconception is that 
people can get AIDS from donating 
blood; this is also inaccurate. Blood 
donation centers use only sterile 


needles, syringes, and containers. In 
addition, a test that detects antibodies 
for AIDS in the blood has been in use 
since 1985 at the nation’s blood cen- 
ters to screen all donated blood and 
plasma. The infected blood is dis- 
carded, thus nearly eliminating the 
possibility of getting AIDS through 
blood transfusions or products. 

The biggest misunderstanding 
that Laura Hurn, registered nurse 
and 12-year Jasper County Health 
Department employee, has come 
across involves the testing. Many 
people do not realize that the virus 
lies dormant for about three months 
before it can be detected. 

“They aren't aware of the win- 
dow,” she said. “Time can range 
from six weeks to six months. It is 
unknown when they will develop 
[full-blown AIDS)” 

Hurn said counseling prior to 
testing is required in Missouri by 
law. 

“The counseling includes discus- 
sion of the confidentiality, type of 
testing on the bloodwork, and the 
meaning of the results,” she said. 


Please turn to 
yths, page 7 


LESSENING 





AIDS 





YOUR RISK 


=DON'T DO I= Absiinence tmay be unrealistic; but |it’s tbe only thing that Is 
completely foolproof. = 
= WEAR PROTECTION: A latex condom should be used during vaginal, anal, 
or oral sex and never reused. If you use alubricant, make sure itis water based. 
(Oi-based lubricants (like Vaseline) leave condoms vulnerable to breakage. Males 
receiving oral sex should wear a condom; ifthe womanis thereciplent,sheshould 
use a dental dam (a flat latex device handheld over the vagina.) 

USE SPERMICIDES WITH CONDOMS: Spermiddes can kill sexually trans 
miltable germs when a condom breaks or feaks. 

+» BE MONOGAMOUS: Mutual monogamy is far preferable to haying multiple 
partners, but you're still having sex with everybody your partner has ever slept 
with. Ifyou intend to have unprotected sex, both partners should be tested for 
HIV and other STDs, then retested six months later, before proceeding. 
<AVOIDANAL SEX: I's the riskiest method of intercourse. Blood yessels lining 
the anus and rectum are easier forupture, giving HIV a direct passageway tothe 
bloodstream 


Source: Newsweek 
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Beliefs differ on AIDS vin 


Students’ concepts of disease not fully accura 


By STACY CAMPBELL 
SPORTS EDITOR 


ne of the most misunder- 
O= aspects of AIDS is the 
transmission of the disease. 
There is a lot of hysteria about 
it,” said Marty Conklin, head ath- 
letic trainer at Missouri Southern. 
“Any time you're talking about a 
disease that is 100 percent fatal—a 
death sentence—then people will 
react and sometimes overreact be- 
cause they do not want to have any 
risk.” 

Some of the common misunder- 
standings are that the disease is 
transmitted through social contact 
such as eating dinner with someone, 
kissing, living with someone, and 
using public drinking fountains or 
toilets. 

Conklin said these myths are start- 
ing to vanish from society. 

“As people become better edu- 
cated, some fears are being laid to 
rest,” he said. “People are under- 
standing it is primarily a sexual 


disease along with blood-to-blood 
contact and IV drug use” 

One of the other common miscon- 
ceptions is that AIDS is a homosex- 
ual disease. 

“People think they are not at risk 
if they are not a homosexual,” said 
Harold Bensch, director of the Greene 
County Health Department. 

Some students at Missouri South- 
ern believe they understand the 
transmission of the disease. 

“I feel I know how AIDS is trans- 
mitted” said Kelly Phillips, fresh- 
man undecided. “I know it is trans- 
mitted through open cuts and blood- 
to-blood contact, and things of that 
enw 

Wallace Wilson, freshman art 
major, has a different view of the 


“Trealize thatitis not a plague 
sent from God to get us,” he said. 

AIDS is not a “hearty” disease, ac- 
cording to Conklin. 

“It dies very rapidly once outside 
the body,” he said. “The virus is very 
puny, if you will.” 


es 


PROTECTION 


‘There is no safe sex’ 


Condoms no guarantee against AIDS 


By STACY CAMPBELL 


SPORTS EDITOR 


afe sex does not exist, according 
S: Harold Bensch, director of 

the Greene County Health 
Department. 

“There is no safe sex" he said. 
“Abstinence is the only safe sex. A 
condom is safer, but not totally safe” 

Safe or safer sex practices are put 
in two different categories—pre- 
vention and protection. 

Abstinence is prevention, and a 
condom is thought of as only a 
device for protection. 

“A condom is like wearing a seat 
belt” said Marty Conklin, head 
athletic trainer at Missouri 
Southern. “It is the smart thing to 
do, but it is not 100 percent effective. 

“A condom could save your life, 
but you could be one of those poor, 
unlucky souls who the condom rup- 
fuses ou and you get contact with 


Conklin said only two ways of 
practicing safe sex exist— abstinence 
and a variety of other methods of 
protection. 


“Ideally, if you are not going to 


ON THE 





AIDS two years ago, casts 
Southern can 








A34-year-old junior Psychology major, diagnosed with 
See related 


practice abstinence, the best thing to 
do is find that special person and 
refrain from all sexual behavior for 
six months,” he said. “After that, get 
tested for AIDS. If you are both 
negative, then as long as you remain 
faithful and monogamous, you can 
have some degree of protection.” 
Another protective device is to 


limit sexual partners and encounters , 


and use a condom, but Conklin said 
this still is risky. 

“You have to hope the numbers 
game doesn't catch up with you and 
your number does not get picked,” 
he said. “The more sexual encoun- 
ters one has becomes like playing 
Russian Roulette. It will eventually 
get you.” 

The final mode in the protection 
category is to stay away from 1V 
drug use and promote blood safety. 

At least one student has found a 
way to eliminate any risk of obtain- 
ing AIDS. 

“I practice abstinence,” said Brad 
Sitton, freshman business major, 

Others use different techniques. 

“I practice safe sex by using a con- 
dom,” said a freshman criminal jus- 
tice major. 


COVER 












dow over the Missouri 
story, page 9, 
Photo by Chad Hayworth 














The virus is destroy iy 
bright light, and heat, beep 
ple to realize more how mxij 
risk they are at. 

“Tt is not an air-bore de 
Bensch said, “That iswhy yaa 
get it from door knobs dh 
hands, or other casual coset 

The virus is killed by anmie 
items once outside the bode Oat 
said. 

“They, (researchers) bre i 
that about anything outit! 
body kills it, even Coca-Cxh' 
said. “Bleach, alcohol, and bys 
peroxide are very effective’ 

Exactly how long the dia 
once it is outside the body slp 
zles scientists. ; 

“Tt boils down to the fet 
there are not many infects 
per CC of blood,” Conklin il! 
one study, they increased ts 
ber of infectious units by shut 
million, and the disease ase i 
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ers difficult questions 


said most of the hotline work is 
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the disease is spread saa anonymous, agrees that people ] -800-342-AIDS 
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lline workers in the state 
we finding that many people 
sill do not completely un- 
bow AIDS is spread 
“Been have a few calls li 
peal nex and not get it?” 
Qeryl Tullis, director of the 
bs Sate Community Aids Project, 
Et erates a hotline in Joplin 
TAPS hotline is not a 24 hour- 
Hy fotine, but anyone who leaves 
se wil be answered. Tullis 











NESTING 


ere to be tested and a lot on 
transmission,” said Dee Finley, who 
works on the Missouri AIDS Hotline 

The hotline is organized by the 
Missouri Department of Health's 
Bureau of AIDS Prevention. Finley, 
information/services coordinator for 
the bureau, said the hotline is main- 
ly an informational one. It received 
818 calls in the last three months of 
1991. She said other questions re 
ferred to symptoms of the disease 
and educational resources. 

The hotline (1-800-533-AIDs) is 
open from 8 a.m. to 5 p.m. Anyone 


“We get a lot of questions about 
what is safe sex.” he said. “A lot of 
People still don’t understand the 
means of transmission.” 

Mike Stancil, education coordi- 
nator for the St. Louis hotline. said 
the Magic Johnson case changed the 
hotline’s calls, 

“Normally, 60 to 65 percent of our 
callers are heterosexuals” he said. 
“When the Magic Johnson thing 

came about, the hotline went almost 
100 percent heterosexual.” 

Stancil said slightly more males 
than females call the hotline Besides 





number to rise dramatically. 
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two most often-asked questions. 


Stancil said some areas may not find 
the hotline as serviceable as others. 
“We do get calls from rural areas” 


he said. “But, unfortunately, 

don't have an 800 number.” 
The hotlines workers undergo a 

training of two weekends and three 


we 


Ways of transmission, testing sites 
and general questions are the next 





audits—or three 
calls with a vetera: 
Most hotlines have 
workers. 

Stancil said the 
fluctuate 
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times answering 
in hotline worker. 
training for their 


number of calls 
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Who has AIDS in the U.S. 


Over 174,000 AIDS cases have been reported since the disease was 
first documented in 1981, more than 110,000 people have died: 


Cases per 100,000 


dplin screenin 
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g kept confidential 


Sas City offer anonymous testing 


ICWRISTY MYERS AIDS: This means giving written or “Ifa person tests psitive for AIDS, population fom res Bi iSandabwe (5-79 
ich, verbal consent beforehand we send the results to the Jefferson 1990 to May 1991: i We-149 Olos-49 
“Missouri law requires a person to City Bureau of AIDS” Stokes said 
J \Uthatis required to be tested Teceive some type of counseling be- “They retest the blood to determine 
fer AIDS is a blood sample. fore they have the blood test done” for sure if the result is positive or 
»2 Acording to Donna Stokes, 


Stokes said. “During the counseling, 
We give them information about risk 
factors and disease transmission. 

“We let them know the test results 

are confidential, but that they still 
show on their medical record. We 
also let them know about a window 
period.” 

The window period is a period of 
90 days when a person can test neg- 
ative, but still carry the virus. 

“Once the person has an under- 
standing of all the risk factors in- 
volved, they can give written consent 
and we can run the blood test,” 
Stokes said. 


=m control coordinator at St. 
Regional Medical Center. 
done at any hospital, 


a 
or the Joplin Health 
ment, 
oes in Joplin is confi- 


t)our name will be asso- 
soy the test results,” Stokes 
11) some chance you test 
ee the results will be reported 
ee” 


BS Hiss in Missouri offer 
testing: Springfield, 


= Ci, and St. Louis, Those 
BE hospital for a test must 





ician's order. The test itself is run on a blood tion, such as FourState Community | [MES EN enee en] 
{matinately $50 to $60 sample usually taken from the arm: AIDS project," Stokes oO os | Ene 1741899 AIDS cases reported trough Apnl1931- 
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to make sure the results are accurate Four State lity AIDS 
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TESTING 


eartment sees increase in tests 








negative, 

Anyone testing HIV positive will 

be assisted by a’ physician. Every 

Person tested will receive counseling 

The counseling helps review the 

transmission and the risk factors 
associated with AIDS. 

Persons who test positive for the 
Virus will receive help from a coun- 
selor or a physician on how to deal 
with AIDS. They also will receive in- 
formation on nutrition and how to 
keep themselves as healthy as possible. 

“There are support groups that 
can help HIV-positive patients and 
family members deal with the situa- 
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> ADOLESCENTS AND AIDS 


Teens face life in deadly generati 


Parents, media best educators, area youth says 


By SUSAN HOSKINS 
STAFF WRITER 


jor some adolescents, growing 
Fe in the AIDS generation 
can be a confusing experience. 

Rick Utter, counselor at Webb 
City High School, said teens today 
are illiterate in issues concerning sex. 

“I think the biggest problem with 
teens today is they have no expe- 
rience to draw from,” he said. “The 
only way they know [about sex] is 
from their peers. We as older people 
assume they know what to do.” 

Lisa Leake, a junior at Webb City 
High, said she mostly relied on her 
peers for the facts of life 

“I mostly learned from school and 
friends,” she said. "My parents gave 
me books, but I never looked at 
them.” 

Utter said the Webb City school 
system begins sex education in grade 
schools. However, the district does 
not offer any classes in the high 
school. Utter said this is because by 
the time a child reaches high school, 
it is too late to educate him or her. 

Gary Booth, counselor at Joplin 
High School, said the R-8 school 
district has a similar plan. In the 
ninth grade, the health class covers 
sexually transmitted diseases. But 
Booth believes it is the responsibility 
of parents to educate teens. 


“They don’t want the hassle,” he 
said. “They don't like to think about 
it, that their child is doing it.” 

Aston Whitescarver, a senior at 
Webb City, said she learned the bulk 
of her knowledge from her parents 
and peers. 

“L learned from reading magazine 
articles, " she said. “The school 
hasn't really talked about it. My 
parents said you shouldn't have it 
unless you love someone. My parents 
also taught me that I should be 
responsible enough to take control of 
my actions.’ 

Whitescarver said the school does 
not emphasize sex education enough 

“You learn a little bit if you take 
the right classes,” she said. “But they 
need to make kids more aware that 
they can die from casual sex. It can 
hit close to home. And not just gays 
have it! 

Julie Hodson, a junior at Webb 
City, agrees with Whitescarver. 

“I don't think they should neces- 
sarily pass out birth control,” she 
said. “But they should come around 
and discuss it and maybe pass out 
pamphlets.” 

Leake also agrees. 

“It is embarrassing to talk about 
it, but they need to,” she said. “It has 
to start somewhere. If people don't 
get educated, then it will continue 
to kill. 








AIDS AND SEX EDUCATION 


Awareness programs employ 
‘full-blown effort’ in classroom 


By DAWN ADAMSON 
ARTS EDITOR 


ommon methods for intro- 
( ducing sex and AIDS educa- 
tion to young people are be- 
ing employed in area school systems. 

Health classes work AIDS educa- 
tion into their teaching program. 

“It’s taught basically in the ninth 
grade,” said Dr. Vernon Hudson, 
assistant superintendent of Joplin 
schools. “There is a full-blown at- 
tempt in the health classes. Each 
child is required to take a health 
class. 

“We have a unit called the Life 
Cycle. The area under that is com- 
municable diseases, and AIDS falls 
into that category.” 

Hudson said there are eight objec- 
tives the students are expected to 
learn. These goals are to identify and 
describe common communicable 
diseases, explain how they are trans- 
mitted, know how to prevent getting 
the diseases, explain treatment of 
them, learn what effects they have 
on their partner, be able to name the 
virus (HIV) which causes AIDS and 
describe what it does to the body, 





know what doctors believe to be the 
primary ways of transmitting these 
diseases, and know the incubation 
period of the virus. 

“For about four years we've had 
this one [curriculum], but that’s not 
to say it hasn't been taught before 
that,” Hudson said. 

Films and videos available to the 
health classes include AIDS, AIDS 


Jeremy Dodson, a senior at Carl 
Junction, also believes school systems 
should educate students about the 
severity of the disease. 

“They need to keep people more 
aware of the number of people get- 
ting the disease,” he said. “A lot of 
people are starting to forget how bad 
it is” 

Utter believes the handling of sex- 
ual politics by teens has changed 
since he was in the same situation. 

“I came through it back in the 
stage where it was the girl's respon- 
siblity to say no,” he said. “Nowa- 
days, girls are just as aggressive as 
boys. 

Eric Brodie, a senior at Neosho 
High School, does not think the 
AIDS epidemic has changed his 
dating practices 

“I guess as long as you're safe, it's 
all right,” he said. “It really hasn't 
affected me at all. You choose wisely 
who you go out with.” 

Utter said teens’ views on casual 
sex have not changed since the onset 
of the AIDS epidemic. 

“They have this attitude that it 
will never happen to me” he said 
“I'm sure it (AIDS) has had some ef- 
fect, but not as much as we would 
like. 

“Scare tactics don't work. We 
need to build up a person's self- 
esteem and work at it from that 








“We've tried to make sure every 
student has been exposed [to the sub- 
ject of AIDS) at least once” said 
Raymond Dykens, Carl Junction 
High School principal. 

“We have a required objective 





where the subject is taught their 
freshman year,” he said. “The phil- 
osophical aspect is abstinence, but 
We're not so naive as to believe that's 





“I'm not really sure the teenager in southwest 
Missouri is really aware. They think it won't hap- 


pen. It's like driving 70 miles an hour—it can’t 


pen to them.” 


hap- 


—Raymond Dykens, Carl Junction H'S: Principal 
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Awareness Test 

“We started talking about this sort 
of thing prior to the ninth grade” 
Hudson said. “I think some students 
are more aware than others.” 

The Carl Junction school system 
introduces AIDS awareness during 
the seventh grade and continues ad- 
dressing the life-threatening subject 
until graduation. 








the total answer: 

In addition to class discussion, 
several seminars have been brought 
in, Dykens said. 

“I'm not really sure the teenager 
in southwest Missouri is really aware. 
They think it won't happen. It's like 
driving 70 miles an hour—it can't 
happen to them,” he said. “Until it 
really hits close to home, the Teality 
doesn’t come out. Unfortunately, 








standpoint.” 

However, Guyla VanStavern, a 
senior at Webb City, believes the 
dangers of the disease have caught 
some attention. 

“I think people are more aware 
now,” she said. “Because of AIDS, 
people use protection now and are 
more aware” 

Dodson, the Car] Junction senior, 
also thinks the AIDS virus has af- 
fected his philosophy toward casual 
sex. 

“I think it has put a stop to it,” he 
said. “You take more precautions 
and worry about it a lot.” 

Utter said the Magic Johnson issue 
has had a positive effect on students’ 
knowledge of the disease. 

“I'm sure they know more about 
the disease,” he said. “There is a lot 
more knowledge out there, and that's 
good. We find out more and more 
every day.” 

Whitescarver believes the news 
about Johnson has helped her realize 
how wide-spread the disease is. 

“It's not just scummy people or 
gay people who get it,” she said. “It 
can happen to anyone It makes me 
scared.” 

Leake, the Webb City junior, be- 
lieves the publicity concerning John- 
son helped her realize the severity of 
the disease. 

“It makes me sorry to realize it 
can happen to everday people, too,” 
she said. “With all his fame and for- 





tune, if he can contract thed 
then I can, too” 

VanStavern believes te 
about Magic Johnson by 
become more aware ofthe 
AIDS victims. ; 

“Tt has made me realize ha 
one can get it” she said 9 
with AIDS are no differed 
made me more conscious" 

‘The news of six HIV.pase 
dents in Bogata, Texas, wasn 
prising to Utter, 

“I don't think it is an 
sease,” he said. “I thinkitin 
where. It doesn’t surprise 

Hodson, the Webb Cif 
believes the case in| Bogete 
very well be the future of Vii 

“It makes me wonder) a! 
“It is hard to tell. re 





































road this will happea tou 

‘Amy Gilbert, Webb Gi) 
agrees. 

“Since Joplin has alot gy 
ple, I think it could happea 
said. 

Utter said such a situateez 
possibly happen in the og 
community that the aver 
has no idea about,” he sit! 
see where it can get that wa 
quickly. 1 don't “a 
immune now’ 5 

Teenagers interested ia 
more about AIDS may 
Teens TAP Line at ee 








or comprehensive health classes: 






AIDS education 








Who requires sex and AIDS education 


‘States requiring or mandating that all schoo! districts provide. 
education and/or AIDS education to thelr students, usually In 


O\No mandates © Sexuality education at 
@ Sexuality and AIDS education 


SOURCE: Sox information and Education Counc of the United Stalos 












AIDS is one of those things where 
you can only have one wreck and 
then it’s over, it’s death.” 

The questions being asked by stu- 
dents are the kind of things people 
can hear the answers to every night 
on the television, Dykens said. 

He believes a simple test could be 
given over AIDS, and every student 
would score 100 percent. But most 
do not believe they will really catch 









the disease. 
The W ob City schol i 
proaches AIDS GH 
Jassroom, also. , 
oer ei 
education and sexu 
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Smith, director of Me 
Webb City schoo 
proach it from kin: 
standpoint, too. 

















AMERICAN RED CROSS 


eof the strongest educators 
as in the United States 

isthe American Red Cross. 
Hikia choice now,” said Judi 

ing, associate director of edu- 
forthe Greene County chap- 
(ithe American Red Cross in 
pediedld. 


“hucan make the choice to live 
Htylifetyle, or you can make 
is to put yourself at risk,” she 
"Out programs are about mak- 
althy choices.” 

anally, the Red Cross has pro- 
inplace for elementary, jun- 
Ed high school, and college 


hive uniform training for 
across the United States,” 
Prag sald. 

education programs in- 
HAISE (Relating AIDS Infor- 
to Self Esteem) and Itsa- 
RAISE is specifically for 
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Narnes of AIDS among col- 
Students seems to be 
fing, said Marty Conklin, 
lic trainer at Missouri 





sti peaks to College Orien- 
ise about AIDS. 

basically, is give a 

Scture to all the Orienta- 
te he said, “Mf 

Sv he said. “My message 

BLU diferent from some of 

who might come 

bie ral involved in the 

vofithe disease and a lot 

Sititcs and data.” 
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LLEGE AIDS AWARENESS 


nklin educates Missouri Southern students 
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college students. Itsamongus is used 
for elementary-age students, using 
tools such as games, videos, and 
question and answer sessions. 

Linda Mayes, safety services di- 
rector for the Red Cross in Joplin, at- 
tended a Springfield training session. 

“We were taught in such a man- 
ner that we can take what we are 
taught and present it to almost any 
group—whatever the demand is,” 
she said. 

“T have been in contact with the 
Boys Club in Joplin and the Ozark 
National Council on Alcoholism and 
Drug Dependency to speak,” Mayes 
said. 

“What we do is show videos and 
then discuss it and open the session 
to questions and answers to dispel 
myths and give them (groups) the 
facts,” she said. 

The total number of persons the 
American Red Cross has spoken to 
is not available. Recently, however, 
the organization has begun counting 
the groups. 


isly ‘afraid’ to address sex issues 


After every lecture, Conklin opens 
the floor for questions. 

“When I first started, people asked 
questions like, ‘Can you get it from 
a toilet seat?” ‘Can you get it from 
kissing?’ ‘Can you get it from a 
swimming pool?’ ” he said. 

“T get a lot more questions about 
testing. I get kids who are really in- 
terested and want to be tested to be 
sure.” 

The facts are everywhere, but 
Conklin believes society isn't willing 
to change its behavior. 

“Society as a whole is afraid to 
teach sex education issues—a lot of 
these kids are getting their informa- 
tion from their buddies,” he said. 
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QUESTIONS YOU. 


AIDS 


Of course, 


* (For a woman to ask aman) 





SHOULD ASK 


there’s no guarantee that your partner will 
answer your questions truthfully. But, it’s stillimportant for 
people to explore each other’s sexual history before they get 
involved. Here’s where to start: 
*Haye you been tested for HIV or other STDs? 
+ How many sex parmers have you had? 


+ Have you ever been with a prostitute? 


Have you ever had sex with another man? 
* Haye you o your sex partners ever injected drugs? 
* Have you ever had a transfusion of blood or blood products? 
Souk: Newsy 


jewswook 
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“Land three colleagues with train- 
ing will go either to the school or the 
place of business to make a presen- 
tation,” Mayes said. 

The presentation begins with a 
basic “icebreaker.” The video shown 
depends on the group being ap- 
proached. Following the video is a 
question and answer session. 

The Red Cross presents its pro- 
gram to groups interested in edu- 
cating persons on AIDS, Mayes said. 

“It takes a certain type of person 


“I think the schools need to take 
a more active role like Oklahoma has 
done (Oklahoma law requires AIDS 
and sex education in schools) and try 
to teach these kids at an early age,” 
he said. 

Conklin believes another problem 
is that teachers who give out infor- 
mation to students may not be edu- 
cated enough on AIDS. 

“For a lot of these kids [in College 
Orientation courses) it’s too late,” he 
said. “They've been sexually active 
for maybe four or five years. It's 
hard to preach to them about absti- 
nence. I think the key is to teach 
these kids early before they have sex. 

“It's a tough issue, but we're talk- 
ing about the lives of kids here. Yes, 
sex education is a controversial issue, 


to be an HIV/AIDS educator,” she 
said. “We have to plan—know what 
type of group we'll be approaching 
and dress and act appropriately for 
that group.” 

Basic knowledge, such as the trans- 
mitting of AIDS, is covered in each 
presentation 

“AIDS is spread through unpro- 
tected sex, needles, and an infected 
mother can give it to her unborn 
child,” Mayes said. “Very rarely it is 
spread through blood transfusions.” 


but we're trying to save kids’ lives. 
It's a matter of life and death.” 

Conklin believes alcohol is a signi- 
ficant factor in terms of spreading 
AIDS. 

“Alcohol, especially to the college- 
age student, plays a major role in 
whether you'll be affected by this 
disease,” he said: “When you are 
under the effects of alcohol, your 
judgement is impaired. You kind of 
forget all those talks about AIDS. It 
puts an extra risk in coming into 
contact with the virus” 

The AIDS epidemic continues to 
grow, and it is being seen as reality 
on a greater scale. 

“I think more and more of society 
is fairly well educated about this,” 
Conklin said 





hiversity 
lets free 
testing 


3 


By MIKE PETERSEN 
STAFF WRITER 


ree testing for the HIV virus 

was offered to Central Mis- 

souri State University students 
this semester as part of a “social 
issues” week, 

“There was a great deal of interest 
to have HIV testing on the students 
part,” said Merle Charney, director 
of student health at CMSU. “Al- 
though it was our first time to test 
free and confidential for the virus, 
1 feel we will be doing te teste 
again for our students who wan 
haat if they are at risk with the HIV 
virus.” 

In strict confidence, CMSU’s nur- 


students performed the test. The 
fee were Sa by the state of 
Missouri, with results returned to the 
students within two wer = 

harney said it is important to 
eae ateaks about HIV and the 
aftermath of the AIDS virus. 

“Individuals must be pre-coun- 

P he said. 
rey believes free HIV testing 
should be offered at colleges and 
universities across the state and 
throughout the United States. 

“No one should know who gets 
tested, their results, or why they got 
tested,” he said. “It is SY Se 

ial and important for an in- 
Say ‘emotional and) physical 


state” 


Charney does not favor manda- 
tory HIV testing, however. 

“It should be the individual's per- 
sonal reason to get tested,” he said. 
“Here at Central Missouri State, we 
tested students only on their own 
personal decision to get tested.” 

Charney, who said AIDS is not a 
problem at CMSU, stressed the un- 
derstanding of the disease. 

“AIDS is not a problem; people 
only make it into one” he said. “In- 
dividuals must know the concept of 
AIDS, and we as teachers must edu- 
cate students of their risk of getting 
AIDS. We must weave it into a class 
structure so that students will be- 
come aware of this fast-growing 
killer disease of an epidemic™ 





AIDS LECTURE E 
Physician 
educates 
teenagers 


By SUSAN HOSKINS 
STAFF WRITER 


fects of teenage sexuality and 
E the AIDS virus were the top- 
ics of a series of lectures given 
by Dr. Howard Roberts last month. 

Roberts, a Joplin gynecologist, 
gave the lectures to the parishioners 
of Forest Park Baptist Church in 
Joplin. Dr. John Wren, Forest Park 
Pastor, said concern on the part of 
church members prompted him to 
consider the lectures. 

“There was so much confusion 
concerning AIDS and haw you could 
get it” Wren said. “We held the lec- 
tures mainly for educational pur- 


Wren said the audience for the 
lectures had varying questions about 
the virus. 

“They mostly asked how you could 
catch it. Could you catch it from 
mosquitos, public toilets, saunas, 
sneezing, mainly questions like that; 
he said. 

On the first night of the lectures, 
Roberts discussed the human anat- 
omy and helped the audience be- 
come more familiar with it. During 
the second session, he dealt with the 
issues surrounding sexually trans- 
mitted diseases. 

Roberts said most teens feel they 
are invincible 

“I suspect the biggest problem 
teens have is this sensation that it 
will never happen to them,” he said, 
“They think they are immortal.” 

Roberts was disappointed with 
the message professional basketball 
alayer Magic Johnson sent to teens 
after he was diagnosed with the HIV 
virus in November. 

“Magic had a good opportunity to 
speak to teens, and he blew 
Roberts said. “Instead of promoting 
abstinence or monogamy, he pro- 
moted safe sex.” 

The instances of sexually trans- 
mitted diseases have increased in the 
22 years Roberts has practiced medi- 
cine, he said. 

“It has increased greatly”" he said. 
“The number has quadrupled. The 
patients are younger. Most are teen- 
agers. 

“AIDS is becoming transmitted 
more and more heterosexually.” 

Roberts attributes the incresed 
number of cases and the lower ages 
of the students to the breakdown of 
society's values. 

“The disintegration of the family 
unit can be associated with society's 
morality,” Roberts said. 

Wren said his parishioners were 
more informed and more comfort- 
able with the subject of AIDS after 
the lectures. 

“We are better informed on how 
to catch AIDS,” he said. 
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> LOCAL DEMOGRAPHICS 


Joplin beginning to see 
increase in AIDS cases 


Three have died 
in last six months 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
DITOR 


hile the number of AIDS 
patients in Joplin has not 
become as extensive as 


that of other areas, it continues to 
climb. 

Cheryl Tullis, director of the Four 
State Community AIDS Project 
said there are 78 active AIDS cases 
in the Jasper, Barton, Newton, and 
McDo! 

These are 
served by the project 








ld counties in Missouri 


counties among those 

The project 
covers a 60-mile radius of Joplin, in- 
cluding Kansas, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and Missouri 

The cases range from people who 
tested positive and are just beginning 
their challenge, to those with full- 
blown AIDS,” Tullis said. “That does 
not count the people we lost last 
year” 

Tullis said there have been three 
deaths due to AIDS in Joplin since 
she began as director in October. 

While the number of AIDS cases 
within this area appears low, Tullis 
said it does not include the project's 
15 clients who live in Kansas. 

“World-wide over the last eight 
months, more than one million new 
cases were diagnosed,” she said. “The 
highest percentage of those [cases] 
were het I. 

Tullis said the reason Joplin is only 





now beginning to s increase in 
the number of AIDS cases is the 
geography and population distribu- 
tion of the United States. 
“Everything starts on the coast 
because of the higher population, 
then it moves in,” she said. “Right 
now the percentage of the popula- 
tion will show it (the number of 
cases) to be the 
The only 


so far is becau 









same 
ason it has not hit us 
e things always start 






on the coast 

Tullis said most of the AIDS pa 
tients served by the project are homo 
sexual men. However, she said, the 
number of heterosexual transmis- 
sions is increasing 

“Since my statistics are for those 
[clients] who have been with me 
always, the percentages are still low 
for heterosexuals,” she said. “How- 
ever, the percentages of new cases 
are high. Out of my particular cases 
it is three out of 10, compared to 
maybe two out of 20, or one out of 
10.” 

She said the increase in the num- 
ber of heterosexual transmissions is 
due to public misconception 

“I think it is reflective that people 
think only queers can get it,” Tullis 
said. “It shows homophobia in a 
kind of backwards way, because peo- 
ple think they are safe unless they 
engage in homosexual activities. But 
this virus does not care.” 

She said she expects women to be 
the next group affected by AIDS 

“In New York right now, one out 
of every four women having a baby 





> ST. JOHN’S REGIONAL MEDICAL CENTER 


Local hospital monitors patients 


By JASON HAASE 
STAFF WAITER 


Ithough St. John’s Regional 
Afi Center does not ac- 

tually initiate the treatment 
of AIDS, it will monitor the use of 
drugs by victims of the virus. 

“A lot of the treatments that are 
being used really are still experimen- 
tal, and anything experimental we 
can continue but we don't actually 
prescribe here.” said Donna Stokes, 
infection control coordinator at St 
John’s. 

While a patient could go to a 
larger research center for medication 
and be monitored at St. John’s, he 
or she also could be treated for in- 
fections at St. John’s. Stokes said 
many AIDS patients are more prone 
to acquiring infections, the symp- 
toms of which can be treated locally. 

“Treatments really are going to be 
by how the person responds,” she 
said. “If they become symptomatic. 
then that symptom is going to be 
treated, sometimes successfully, 


sometimes not.” 

Stokes said the initial dealings she 
has with AIDS patients occur if a 
physician or the patients themselves 
request to be tested for the virus, She 
said according to state law patients 
must be informed of what they are 
being tested for and why, and what 
the consequences are for both pos- 
itive or negative results. 

“We try to tell them about the risk 
factors,” Stokes said. “If they are by 
chance negative and they're in high- 
risk groups, we try to tell them what 
they can do to protect themselves 
from acquiring the disease later on.” 

Stokes said there is a “window 
period” which lasts from the time of 
exposure to the time the virus actual- 
ly shows up in the body. The win- 
dow period could last approximately 
90 days. But the patient can transmit 
the virus during that period. 

When someone is tested at a hos- 
pital, his or her name is attached but 
kept confidential. If someone wanted 
to be tested anonymously, there are 





and being tested for AIDS is testing 
positive,” Tullis said. “That's the 
population they are planning for in 
the future.” 

She said the number of teenagers 
and young adults affected by AL 
also will increase in the future. 

As long as there is pregnancy in 
the high schools, then there is a risk 
of HIV infection,” Tullis said. “They 
(teenagers) tend to be the most sex- 
ually promiscuous. 

When they get pregnant they 
have to have [had] sex at exactly the 
right time of the month, but every 
time there is a 50-50 chance to get 
AIDS.’ 

Tullis said AIDS already has been 
discovered in one high school within 
the area served by the project. She 
said the number of AIDS cases in 
this area is expected to continue to 
increase. 

I do not see a leveling off as long 
as there is not a change in sexual 
behavior,” she said. “As long as we 
pretend that kids are not having sex, 
then the instances of AIDS will con- 
tinue to increase. 

“That's our most vulnerable pop- 
ulation right now—teenagers and 
young adults. They are the ones who 
think they are safe and invincible” 

Tallis said 3 percent of the popula- 
tion now is affected in some way by 
AIDS. She said by December that 
figure will increase to 8 percent 
This number includes friends and 
family members of those affected by 
the disease. 





three places in Missouri: St Louis, 
Kansas City, and Springfield 

“We hold with the patient's right,” 
Stokes said. “If they don’t want to be 

tested, they aren't.” 

She said a Missouri law gives pa- 
tients the right to confidentiality. Ac- 
tording to the law, only a person 
with the need to know has the right 
to know another person has the virus. 

“Essentially what that means is if 
a person would come into the hos- 
pital HIV positive or symptomatic 
with AIDS, that is not the admitting 
diagnosis” Stokes said. “We can't 
print either of those on their admis- 
sion sheet.” 

She said St. John’s sees AIDS 
much more in the male Population, 
but not for any particular reason 
The hospital has had a few females, 
but it has never treated a baby born 
with AIDS. This is because St. John's 
does not deliver babies, and it does 


Please turn to 
t. John’s, page 7 
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STATISTICS 


The second 100,000 AIDS cases differed from the f. 
« Seven percent of the newer AIDS cases were traced tohete 
to 44 percent, compared with 5 percent of the first 100,000 
+ Twelve percent of the second 100,000 AIDS cases occurred 
compared with 9 percent of the first 100,000. 

+ Thirty-one percent of the second 100,000 patients were bli 
with 27 percent earlier. Seventeen percent were Hispanic, 
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+ Fifty-five percent of the later cases occurred in gay or bisexual mennats 
injectable drugs, down from 61 percent earlier, 
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> HOMOSEXUALS AND AIDS ; 
Gay community saj 
some prejudice exis 


Family group points to lifestyle of 


By CHAD HAYWORTH 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Ithough AIDS is an issue, it is 
A« the primary concern for 

gay organizations across the 
state, leaders say. 

“AIDS is a big individual concern, 
but it is less of an organizational 
concern,” said Chuck ReCar, vice 
president of the University of Mis- 
souri-Columbia's Gay and Lesbian 
Alliance (GALA). 

Dave Swenson, president of Mis- 
souri Southern’s GALA group, echoed 
ReCar's sentiments. 

“AIDS is a concern for us, as it is 
for everyone,” he said. “We are no 
more concerned than, say, anyone 
should be.” 

ReCar said gay groups do face 
much of the anti-AIDS backlash. 

“We do catch some prejudice,” he 
said. “One of the favorite things for 








> PREJUDICE 


Neighborhood react 
well to announcemé 


By CHAD HAYWORTH 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


espite having AIDS, Gary 
Hoggard doesn’t believe he 
is treated any differently in 
Springfield because of the disease. 

“Many people in my neighbor- 
hood know I have AIDS,” he said. 
“But they are very together about it 

“The truth is, no one has ever got- 
ten AIDS from casual contact, and 
they all realize that." 

Hoggard, the former director of 
the AIDS Project of the Ozarks, an- 
nounced his infection in November. 
He said he did think about the pos- 
sible backlash from his publicity. 


homophobes to do is call ups! 
into the phone ‘You fags arp 
die from AIDS; ” a 
R_L. Beasely, state direstnd 
American Family Asociiia 
Missouri, said the gay comes 
takes less than its share of re7 
sibility for the disease 
“There is a lot of hypocrisy h 
homosexual ove hs 
y point their finger ate 
else; the fact is ene 
tion is one of the ee. 








the HIV virus.” E 
While he disagrees with tet 
style of gays, Beasely said bbs 
a homophobe. 
“Please understand, i 
hatred or fear of these 
said. “There are two typesel 


Please turn to 
Prejudice, page 









“My experience 8 a 
project was that 1 win 
harassed,” Hoggard si 
thought it was more im 
public and take my 7 

Hoggard did haveallert 
phone calls, prompting 
his address out of the pho 
He hired someone to wat 


well: , 
Ca a 
Evans had his house butt 
over that Normal Hest te 
tickets to a play hestl™ 7 
an off-duty pees i 

ny house while 
Hoggard said he fe 
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yFOUR STATE COMMUNITY AIDS PROJECT 


Volunteers staff 
local association 


HlV-infected persons havea ‘Duddy’ 


Sy PJ. GRAHAM 
(uPUS EDITOR 


ecause of limited funding, the 
FA Four State Community AIDS 

Project has learned to use its 
Bours, 

“Donations are vital,” said Chery} 
His director. “Donations are des- 
mdy needed.” 
| ills is the only paid person at 
ib project, so its work relies heavily 
avolunteers. Tullis said there are 
ypraimately 25 volunteers now, 
Mishe would like to have about 50. 
ISCAP is given $10,000 through 
ite contract. Tullis, who is only 
ad part-time wages, said the pro- 
Fsyolunteers are reliable. 
| “When they are needed, it's arn 
Jet bow they will come throug) 
duid “The most amazing thing 
lilow much we do get done on 

ie 








The project offers two support 
(Pups lor those infected with HIV 
‘ude families and friends, main- 
tes aspeakers’ bureau to address 





‘mista cunY 

a 
TAF WRTER 

‘tefth AIDS Network (IAN) is 
‘Springfield support organi- 
“aton developed in May 1990 

ec Concerns of AIDS 





(tts founded by a Church of 
minister, Stephen Lane, who 

led the disease. 
Fredrick Jones, associate 
“tol Immaculate Conception 











area groups, distributes pamphlets 
and posters, and offers other support 
services to its clients. 

FSCAP also heads a program 
which connects an HIV-infected per- 
son with a “buddy,” 

“It's somebody to take you to the 
doctor, run and get groceries, and 
mostly just to talk,” Tullis said. 

Though FSCAP welcomes volun- 
teers, certain traits are needed. Tullis 
said people who are interested in 
volunteering should come prepared. 

“We do have a rather rigorous 
training,” she said) “Empathy is very, 
very important for a buddy—with- 
out being ‘patsy. ” 

The speakers’ bureau makes ap- 
Ppearances as often as necessary, said 
one FSCAP volunteer. Minerva Glid- 
den, R.N., has been with the project 
for nearly three years. She says one 
question she often handles in schools 
is not one she particularly likes. 

“They ask ‘Is it true Joplin is the 
homosexual center in America?” 
Glidden said. “[And] I know some- 
body is going to try to blame the 


>NTERFAITH AIDS NETWORK 


Springfield support group builds AIDS home 


“We represent all religions in the 
community,” said Michelle Johnson, 
chair of the speakers’ bureau. 

Currently, IAN consists of support 
groups and the speakers’ bureau, 
which provides information about 
AIDS and makes individuals aware 
of the IAN network. 

“At first we didn’t get many calls, 
but now we just keep getting larger 
and larger” Johnson said. “The 
speakers’ bureau was just formed last 
September. We get several calls a 





inSpringfield, serves as presi- month now. The whole organization 
EU he IAN board, hasten ferawn’y 
l Prejudicelrrom Page 6 


lite us and then those that 
We believe those that hate 
ig ibe prosecuted to the full ex. 
ol be law." 
a he a want to be 
‘eneth-cyed, Bible-thump- 
aa but he does try to in- 
Fy a le¥s into the discussion, 
UE not taking the Bible- 


; St John’s/rrom 


ie alarge pediatrics unit 
hehe the point where it's 


pmosexual community 
ES Ere seeing it a lot more 
see cet) Multipartner rela- 
mes said, 

& ADS! is increasing 
‘Onger is isolated 
community, she 











thumping vie. “But if we 
plan 5 hea healthy society, we need 
to curtail this ‘if it feels good, do it 
mentality. 

Here ReCar said AIDS is 
more than just a gay concern. 

“Now, most of the cases reported 
come from the heterosexual com- 
munity,” he said. 








Page 6 


said. 5 

Each state keeps its own statistics, 
relying on teung places for the 
necessary information. 

“It we report a positive HIV, we 
have to give them information like 
did they fall into one of the risk 
categories, and what was their age 
and their gender,” Stokes said. 


AIDS 
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homosexuals for AIDS. 

“The only way you get to make in- 
formed choices is by knowing— 
through education” 

Tullis agrees. 

“Our primary education goal is 





[explaining] that it hits everybody,” 
she said. “This disease doesn’t dis- 
criminate’” 

Glidden offers advice to possible 
speakers. 

“You have to be comfortable talk- 
& non-judgmental 
‘You have to be open 





Though Glidden may not be judg- 
mental when she speaks, she still ex- 
presses her opinion. 

“Abstinence is the full-proof, 100 
percent way of avoiding the disease, 


Lane, the minister, had a dream 
for this organization. 

“He wanted to have a house for 
AIDS patients who were disowned 
by their families,” Johnson said. 

Though Lane didn’t live to see his 
dream come true, a home now is be- 
ing renovated that will house 10 
AIDS victims this summer. 

“The name of the house is the 
Stephens House, in honor of Stephen 
Lane,” Johnson said. “AIDS patients 
have to be interviewed and go through 
1 process before they can be approved 
to live in the house. They have to be 


=) Myths/ From Page 


“We also discuss the risk factors on 
how you can get HIV and the pre- 
cautions that need to be taken. We 
discuss changes that need to be made 
in their lifestyles after we assess 
whatever their needs are at the time’ 
Between January 1991 and No- 
vember 1991, 273 people were tested 
in Jasper County, and only four tests 
‘came back positive. Statistically, 1.5 
million people in the US. have AIDS. 
This number does not include the 
millions who have not been tested. 
Positive test results are reportable 
by law in Missouri. The reporting is 
statistical as well as an effort'to 
follow up on the individual and his 
‘or her contacts. Once someone is 
found to be HIV-pasitive, he or Bie 
will submit a list of partners w’ 0 
will be contacted for testing. They 











except for drugs” she said. “We don't 
have a cure for this disease, so we 
can't afford to contract it.” 

FSCAP also counsels and refers 
clients to other sources of assistance. 
Tt also runs a hotline 

“We're kind of jacks-of-all trades” 
said Rick Howard, treasurer of the 
FSCAP board. “We do anything and 
everything in our power.” 

‘The project mostly serves the Pitts- 
burg, Kan., and Joplin area. It usu- 
ally has weekly contact with approx- 
imately 25 HIV-infected persons. 

Tillis says the term “HIV-infected” 
limits people, because most friends 
and family members are affected by 
the disease as well as the actual in- 
fected person. Project members pre- 
fer “HIV challenged” 


able to cook their own meals and 
shop for their own groceries. 

“Right now we're not sure where 
these people will go when they can't 
take care of themselves. We don't 
provide physical care” 

The names of AIDS patients, the 
location of the house, and the sup- 
port groups are all confidential. 

For additional information about 
the program's housing and support 
groups, people may call 417-885-6000, 
417-839-9320, or the speakers’ bu- 
reau at 417-839-9320. 


n 


will not learn the identity of the per- 
son who turned them in. 

“Thirty to 50 percent of people 
who are HIV positive develop AIDS 
within five years” Hurn said. “There 
are cases where people have lived as 
long as 10 years with advances in 
drug therapy and research. It is 
helping to extend their life, and it 
may alleviate or reduce symptoms 
that those people may be having” 

Hum said when Magic Johnson 
announced that he had AIDS in No- 
yember, more people called to be 
tested. However, the number has 
declined again. 

“You would've thought that when 
AIDS came out, serual activity would 
have decreased,” Hurn said. “As far 
as I can tell, I can't see that it's 


decreased.” 








> AIDS PROJECT 


Official 
says 1,500 
in area 
have AIDS 


By P.J. GRAHAM 


CAMPUS EDITOR 
arly intervention of the AIDS 
virus begins with a new flare 
April 14 at the AIDS Project 
of the Ozarks (APO). 

‘The Springfield organization plans 
to stage the grand opening of an 
Early Intervention Clinic. Vivian 
Glover, clinic/case manager, said it's 
important to catch the virus early on. 

“A lot of people wait until they are 
symptomatic,” she said. “The earlier 
we catch an [infected] person, the 
better chances they have to extend 
their life” 

She said patients can increase 
those chances through personal 
changes such as diet and exercise. 

“We hope to be able to have 90 
people [helped by the clinic],” Glover 
said. “There's a lot more than that 
in the area—it is right at 950, 

“It's estimated that one in 500 col- 
lege students are infected.” she said. 
“[And) 15,000 in Missouri. We esti- 
mate about 1,500 in this area.” 

Nella Schnaufer, the project's ex- 
ecutive director, said the’ project 
started in 1985. 

“Tt was a grass-roots organization 
of people affected by the virus” she 
said. “We have really grown phe- 
nominally. We will now be the first 
in Missouri to have an HIV early in- 
tervention clinic.” 

The AIDS Project of the Ozarks 
serves 29 counties in southwest Mis- 
souri. It has support groups special- 
ized for families of HIV infected 
persons, HIV infected women, HIV 
infected women with children, and 
HIV infected hemophiliacs, as well 
as the general support group. 

Another project goal is to inform 
people about the virus. 

“When you don’t know about the 
disease, you are putting yourself at 
risk,” Schnaufer said. “They (HIV 
infected persons) wouldn't have be- 
come infected if they knew a lot 
about it.” 

She also said the project person- 
nel’s attitudes are important for 
their work. 

“We are a non-judgmental group 
of beings here.” Schnaufer said. 
“Sometimes the HIV status is the 
least of their problems.” 

People can volunteer for the pro- 
ject through ALLY, a program which 
provides HIV-infected persons with 
a type of “buddy system.” Volunteers 
are paired with infected persons to 
help them with things like taking 
them to the hospital for treatment or 
just being supportive in rough times. 

access services, interested per- 
sons may call 1-800-743-5767. 
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Gary Hoggard, former director of the AIDS Project of the Ozarks, was diagnosed with the disease in 
August 1991. Hoggard sald the most difficult part of his condition is dealing with family and friends. 





One is a 34-year-old ho 
student, one is a forme 
Washington pollster, a 
pastor of a Joplin chun 
and other real people, 
AIDS isn’t a distant sp 





“You appreciate life more, and you don't 


— Nis 
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Hoggard switches from AIDS educator to patient 


Meditation a help in fighting the disease 


By KRISTA CURRY 
STAFF WRITER 


n August 1991, Gary Hoggard, 
[ime director of the AIDS 

Project of the Ozarks, was diag- 
nased with the disease 

“The irony of it is that I'm the guy 
who gave the advice but didn’t fol- 
low it myself,” he said. “You feel a 
little dumb. It's super-strange and 
really shocking to me as a person.” 

Impressed with Magic Johnson's 
November announcement of having 
AIDS, Hoggard decided to go public 
with his infection. 

“The short story of what happened 
to me was that I suddenly had a 
strange episode of fatigue” he said 
“I literally woke up one morning 
and couldn't get out of bed, and 
couldn't for about four days. It hit 
like a Mack truck. 

“Then I had one of the skin can- 
cers show up on my body. I had seen 
enough of that working with AIDS 
patients that when I saw it, I knew 
what it was. I got scared, and I went 
and got tested.” 
ard, a former public opinion 
pollster in Washington, D.C., led 
several AIDS awareness programs, 
which included instructing students 
and church and civic groups about 
AIDS. He also established a shelter 
for AIDS patients 
rtly after diagnosis, Hoggard 
resigned from the AIDS Project 

“Being on the AIDS Project was 
a very stressful job,” he said. “If you 
don’t have an immune system, then 














one of the things you've got to do is 
get the stress out of your life” 

Statistics show that individuals in- 
fected with the AIDS virus do not 
develop the symptoms for eight to 10 
years. Currently, a person diagnosed 
with AIDS lives about two and one- 
half years. 

There are four ways to get the 
virus: blood transfusions, mothers 
who transmit it to babies, sexual 
contact, and intravenous drug usage 

That job put me in contact with 
lots of people with AIDS,” Hoggard 
said. “There are more than 600 peo- 
ple in the Ozarks who are either in- 
fected or have full-blown AIDS. 

“Much of the transmission of the 
virus in the Ozarks is by heterosex- 
uals, and one-half of that is hemo- 
philia related. A large chunk of the 
other half is IV drug use. That's fair- 
ly unusual because in large urban 
cities, it's the gay population that 
carries most of the virus. 

“I was married for nine years and 
divorced,” he said. “And when I 
found myself footloose and fancy- 
free as it were, I was sexually active. 
To admit that I've experimented 
around with some drugs is also there, 
but I think that all AIDS patients, 
now that I'm on the patient's side of 
it as opposed to the educator's side, 
would be much better off if others 
didn’t worry so much about how we 
got it” 

Hoggard encourages individuals 
who are sexually active to wear 
condoms. 

“When you go to bed with some- 








one in today’s society, you're going 
to bed with everybody who they've 
ever been in bed with, and they're 
going to bed with everyone you've 
ever been in bed with.” 

One effective way to educate in- 
dividuals about AIDS is to use peo- 
ple who have AIDS, Hoggard said 

“It can happen to anyone” he 
said. “And I’m living proof of that. 


one” he said. “Once I became a part 
of the AIDS Project and became 
more aware of AIDS and what a 
problem itis, I always used condoms, 

“The practice of safer sex is at best 
95 percent sure that you're not in- 
fecting other people. Before, I was 
afraid I might get the disease, given 
my lifestyle, so I always used con- 
doms, but more to protect myself 


SS Se eae ee 
“Ive never really reacted to it emotionally, but it 
is a terminal disease and you have to go through 


it recognizing that you are going to die. Dealing 
with family and friends has been the most difficult 


part of it because no one knows what to Say to you 


Or how they are supposed to act.” 
—Gary Hoggard, former AIDS counselor 


Ss 


I think it helps get the message 
across. 


“One of the results of my own ex- 
periences with AIDS education in 
rural high schools is that kids today 
need a two-by-four across their fore- 
heads about this disease. 

“I think I still look pretty healthy 
Yes, I look old, tired, and 50, but I 
lost 25 pounds when I had my first 
round of symptoms with this thing. 
What I intend to do is be a living ex- 
ample of somebody who has AIDS 
as you go through the whole process 
of deteriorating with the disease” 

One concern about AIDS victims 
being unaware of the disease for 
eight to 10 years is whether they 
have infected anyone. 

“I don't know if I've infected any- 





rather than protecting them from 
me 

“T'm real glad I did that. My con- 
science feels pretty clear, but that’s 
the terrible part of the eight to 10 
years that you have the infection and 
don’t know it” 

Hoggard said the person he spent 
most of his sexual time with has 
tested negative 

Currently he is seeing a therapist 
who is helping him through the 
illness, 

“T've never really reacted to it 
emotionally, but it’s a terminal di- 
sease and you have to go through it 
recognizing that you're going to die” 
he said. 

___ Dealing with family and friends 
is probably the most difficult part of 





















it because no one knows what tos 
to you or how they're suppord 
act. 

“My parents and the rest of 5) 
family took the news fairly well 
know you're going to die, they kor 
you're going to die, andthe 
thing you hope everyone will c= 
centrate on is spending quality tit 
with close friends and family mee 
bers in the two and one-half ye 
you have left.” 

This summer Hoggard plant 
spend time alone at the Jake 

“T think becoming closer to mt 
is what I'm trying to acer 3 
living away and fishing, be 

“One of the things that he 
to you when you're celle 
fact you're going to die is thaty 
become more conscious of yout 
spirituality. 

“T've done some reading 
American religion, I ais 
you're diagnosed witha 
ness, one of the things you Ee 
resolve is your place in the unt 
and arrive at some unders 
where you stand in relation 
beings both human a 

Hoggard now is writin 
mental and ee 
been going through wil 

“I find myself thinkg 
the average patient lives 2 
years and how I've lise six 0) 
of that already,” he said: 

“Meditation hes helped me BS 
this the most. ie a 
positive outlook, an\ 
myself get brought down)?” 
bad.” 


ding on Nabe 
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Psychology major battles 


Student plans 


for the future 


despite effects of disease 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


Wo years ago, this student's 
life changed dramatically 
It was then this 34-year-old 


junior psychology major discovered 
he had contracted the AIDS Virus. 

While he wanted his story to be 
told, he asked to remain anonymous 

“Unless I'm able, and people like 
me are able, to talk and/come out. 
people are not going to know {about 
AIDS)" he said. “But, I have a fami 
ly, and I don't want to bring any 
recriminations on them. 

“I could deal with it, because I 
feel like I've been through the world’s 
Worst experience, but [revealing my 
name] would complicate things” 

He said he contracted the disease 
through a homosexual relationship. 

He said he currently is not in a 
relationship, but if he were, he would 
make sure his partner knew of his ill- 
ness and he would practice safe sex. 

The student said he discovered he 
had the disease after becoming sick 
with pneumocystis carinii pneu- 
monia, an indicator illness. 

“I didn’t realize that I had it,” he 
said. “And by then it was too late. 

“I found out I had pneumonia 
and almost died of it I hadn't really 
been sick; I thought it might have 
been stress.” 

He said he does not know when 
he actually contracted the AIDS 
virus. 

“It might have been as little as 
three months [prior to diagnosis) or 
as long as four to five years” he said. 
“I think a lot of things contributed 
to me geting sick at that time” 

He was living in Fayetteville, Ark., 
when diagnosed, but he grew up in 
this area and graduated from Neo- 


sho High School. 

“I never lived in San Francisco or 
Dallas: I've always jived in Joplin’ 
he said. “But I was always afraid the 
relationships [had were with people 
from the West Coast. I was careful, 
but obviously not careful enough.” 

While he has been legally diag- 
nased with AIDS for two years, he 
said he has not been very ill 

“Physically I've been lucky” he 





Unlike the usual stereotype of a 
non-supportive group of friends and 
family, he said his has been suppor- 
tive to some extent. 

“They reacted about like I would 
expect them ta,” he said. “My dad 
found out in the emergency room 
[when T had pneumonia]. My mom 
took it real hard, 

“They haven't shunned me or re- 
jected me as a Jot of families do” 

He said he has scen many families 
completely reject an AIDS victim, 

“That's what's sad because they 
teally need the support of that kind” 
he said, 





SSS 


“People think if 


you're gay and you've got AIDS 


it's God's punishment blah, blah, blah. The moral 


attitude is really difficult to 
sexually active until later. 


where if you were Gay, 


break. | didn't become 
| grew up in a church 


you were going to hell.” 


—Missouri Southern psychology major with AIDS 


ee 


said. “I haven't had any major ill- 
nesses since my first bout with pneu- 
monia. 

“The fatigue is the worst. I can't 
do what other people do, but that’s 
OK; I can live with that.” 

He said he has been healthier than 
“99 percent of the people I know: 
with AIDS” 

However, he said, this does not 
mean he does not feel any of the ef- 
fects of the disease. 

“Till have bad days where I'll just 
lie in bed, and it’s all I can do at 
times just to go to school, take care 
of myself, and just to function,” he 
said. “It's kind of like chronic fatigue 
syndrome. [AIDS) affects different 
people differently.” 

He said he has seen people die 
only two months after being diag- 
nosed with AIDS. 

Currently, he is taking the drug 
DDI to treat his illness. 


He said there is a negative attitude 
toward people with AIDS. 

“People think if you're gay and 
you've got AIDS it’s God's punish- 
ment blah, blah, blah,” he said. 
“The moral attitude is really dif- 
ficult to break” 

He said because of that attitude, 
he surrounds himself with people 
who are “less judgmental and more 
optimistic.” 

He said he grew up in a religious 
area when living in Neosho. 

“I didn’t become sexually active 
until later,” he said. “I grew up ina 
church where if you were gay, you 
were going to go to hell.” 

He said while he no longer attends 
that church, he does receive some 
support from the religious community. 

“There are a lot in Joplin who are 
more accepting,” he said. “Before, I 
Was attending a fire and brimstone 
church; now I go to a church that 


AIDS 


teaches each person to love them- 
selves” 

While some AIDS patients find 
themselves victims of discrimination 
and abuse, he said he has not had 
any bad experiences: 

“The only incident which comes 
to mind is with my dentist.” he said. 
“Lfelt it was his right to know I have 
AIDS. I know a lot who won't [treat 
you] 

“Some receptionist kept pecking 
around the corner to see what kind 
of monster I was.” 

Despite his illness, he has used the 
diagnosis of AIDS as an incentive to 
return to college 

“I decided this was an opportunity 
for me to come back to school, and 
that's postitive.” he said. “Sometimes 
T wonder if I want to be sitting here 
spending all of this time on school 
work, when I may get sick next 
week. But that’s a choice I've had to 
make” 

He still plans for the future. 

“I want to go to graduate school 
and become a psychotherapist,” he 
said. “It’s hard for me to think that 
far ahead, but if I don't, who will?” 

He said he has started a support 
group in Joplin for AIDS patients. 
He said his ability to talk about 
AIDS is a form of therapy for him. 

“I don’t want people's sympath; 
he said. “I just want them to realize 
T'm here. It’s possible to have a ful- 
filling life with the disease 

“You don’t take anything for grant- 
ed, and you appreciate the flowers, 
trees, and just being able to get out. 
You appreciate life more, and you 
don't let life bother you as much” 

He said he is unsure how much. 
longer he will live 

“If it happens, it happens, and 
there's not much I can do to control 
it” he said. “You either live or you 
die, and if you expect to die, (you 
will). 

“Having a positive attitude helps. 
Where I got it, I don’t know.” 





to AIDS hits close to home for Joplin pastor 


that time I was in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Dallas, and other places 
where the disease was doing its bit. 

“T've passed my at-risk time, but 
I used to share IV needles until 
about 1980. In entertainment, I 
hung around the gay community 
quite a bit, shared needles and all 
kinds of good stuff, so if anyone was 
at risk, I was. ? 

Since leaving the entertainment 
business, Carnagey said he has had 
the opportunity to ae to a 
number of people in the Joplin area 
who have been touched by the AIDS. 
virus. : 
“T think I'm more associated with 
the disease than anybody wants to 
be,” he said. 

Carnagey has done research on 
AIDS since his brother, Bob, was 
diagnosed in 1982. = 

4 think first of all I was learning 
what I could to see if I could get out 





of it," he said. “I found out there is 
no chance. If you have it, you're 
ron id his brothers were 
Carnagey said his brothers 
among the first to catch the disease. 
“Bob could have caught fe di- 
sease through IV drug use or homo- 
sexual contact,” he said. “Bob wasa 
hedonist. He was a part of ths wela, 
it Id go from 
artying group that woul 
New York to Los Angeles to San 
isco. 
Aer not real proud of it, but he 
was probably one of the helpers in 
iding the disease” 
Beaaiesy said Bob played basket- 
ball in high school and was healthy, 
about 6-foot-2, 240 Pounds before 
[DS caught up with him. 
ons iat time I saw him, he prob- 
ably didn’t weigh 100, pounds,” he 
said. “He was curled up and looked 
like a skeleton. Tt hurt him aust 
touch him. I had to wear rub! 


gloves, a face mask, and a gown in 
order to see him. 

“He was drifting in and out of 
consciousness, and I sat there for two 
days before he woke up. When he 
did, he said ‘John, I'm scared’ ” 

Carnagey’s other brother, Mike, 
contracted AIDS approximately two 
years later. 

“It got to his brain more.” he said. 
“When we were kids, I kind of pro- 
tected Mike and did a Jot of things 
for him. 

“When he came down with AIDS, 
he moved away and my parents and 
I both got letters from him saying he 
hated us and wed never been any 
good to him. 

“I took the letter and said, “I'm 
sorry, but my brother is already 
dead’ We were too close as kids for 
his healthy mind to say those kind of 
things” ; 

Carnagey said AIDS carries a 


stigma with it similar to that of 
leprosy in biblical times. 

“AIDS is an unclean disease.” he 
said. “Even though it is not just 
junkies and just homosexuals who 
get it, I think it's because it is such 
a total disease It’s a death sentence” 

Carnagey said he spends much of 
his time talking about AIDS to any- 
one who will listen. 

He said he is not proud of his past 
but he hopes to use it to provide a 
new perspective for others on AIDS. 

“I think every person needs to be 
informed, bluntly and explicitly” he 
said. “I think there are more of us 
at risk than we know about. I teally 
don't think enough is known about 
the disease for us to feel real safe and 
comfortable. 

“It's an uncomfortable disease, 
and it's uncomfortable to talk about 
You are talking about death—no 
Feprieve, no nothing, just death.” 








————— ee, 
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All health-care workers should be tested for viru 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
S: the 1990s. 

Safe medicine is the idea that people 
have the right to go to their health-care prac- 
titioner secure in the knowledge the person 
treating is not in- ] 
fected with the the 
HIV virus, or AIDS. 

This would mean 
all health-care work- 
ers: doctors, den- 
tists, dental techni- 
cians, and nurses 
would be required 
to undergo manda- 
tory AIDS testing 

This would en- 
able people to know 
for sure if their trusted doctor or dentist could 
give them a deadly disease by mistake. 


afe medicine should be the battle cry 









Se 


CON 


By MARILYN JACOBS 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF NURSING 


workers and/or patients as a method to 
prevent the transmission of the HIV virus. 
Mandatory testing of health-care workers 
would be costly, perpetuate an atmosphere of 
fear, and give patients a false sense of security 
A person may be infected with HIV and not 
test seropositive for several weeks to several 


TESTS 


[st mandatory testing of health-care 


No, I'm not afraid of the person—just the 
disease. 

In a perfect society, knowing your dentist 
or doctor has HIV or full-blown AIDS would 
not matter. Ina perfect world, the practitioner 
would inform the patient of the illness, then 
take extraordinary precautions in preventing 
the spread of the disease. 

Let's face it: we live in an imperfect world. 
Because of this, health-care workers need to 
have AIDS testing made mandatory, with the 
names of the afflicted made public. 

I realize this invades their privacy and could 
have potential side effects on their professional 
practices. However, the potential risks to a pa- 
tient outweigh the risks to the practitioner. 

The cases of Kimberly Bergalis, Barbara 
Webb, Richard Driskill, Lisa Shoemaker, and 
John Yees drastically bring this point to mind. 

Sometime during his Florida dental prac- 
tice, Dr. David Acer infected those five with 
his particular genetic strain of AIDS. Acer, a 
bisexual, was diagnosed with AIDS in 1986. 


months. During this period the person is 
infectious. 

To put the risk in perspective we are re- 
minded of how the virus is spread. There are 
no scientific data that lead us to believe it is 
spread by casual contact. What the public 
should be concerned about is the practitioner's 
use of universal precautions and strict infec- 
tion control techniques. 

As a consumer or patient, you have the right 
to know how you are protecied against infec- 





He continued to practice dentistry until June 
1989, three years after the initial diagnosis. 
When Acer died Sept. 3, 1990, he left five in- 
nocent patients infected with AIDS. 

They did not shoot IV drugs or have illicit 
sexual relationships; they received their AIDS 
from a careless dentist. And there was no law 
obligating him to tell his patients. 

For goodness sake, Barbara Webb was a 65- 
year-old retired teacher. I seriously doubt she 
was out behind the schoolhouse shooting drugs 

Going to a dentist or doctor is stressful 
enough, but if you have to worry about con- 
tracting AIDS from him or her, it makes pre- 
ventive medicine almost an oxymoron. 

Acer reportedly used gloves and wore a 
mask while working on patients. Obviously, 
something did not work. While it is uncertain 
how Acer transmitted the virus to his patients, 
the fact is he did it while working in a posi- 
tion of trust. 

People have the right to know if their den- 
tist or doctor is infected with AIDS. Just like 


tious diseases, including AIDS. The law re- 
quires all health-care workers to follow strict 
infection control procedures. Your health-care 
providers (doctor, nurse, dentist, etc.) should 
always wash their hands and wear sterile or 
disposable gloves before treating an open 
wound or touching mucous membranes like 
the eye or mouth. Following removal of their 
gloves they should wash their hands again 
The safety for patients and health-care work- 
ers alike requires universal precautions when 
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IN MISSOURI 


Total Diagnostic Tests Performed By State Laboratory 


Companies suffer from homophobia 


Manufacturers stress pleasure image over protection 
By SHARON WEBER 


health-care providers expect to be toldifts 
patients are HIV positive 

Like I said, this could cause them tole 
many of their patients. Let's face facts IW 
pediatrician treating your 10-monthada 
had AIDS, would you risk the baby'sliei 
so the doctor could continue to practix’ 
I didn’t think so. Why should|any doctor 
dentist expect you to? 

In today’s health-conscious society, pare 
have the right to know if their doctor ord 
tist has AIDS. The only real! way to ko 
to have mandatory AIDS testing for all hats 
care practitioners, with the results made; 

Before Bergalis died, she testified 
Congress about the desperate need for am. 
datory AIDS testing for those in the hath 
care field. But a bill introduced by 
William E. Dannemeyer (R-Califom) 
not receive enough congressional support 

How many more Dr, David Acers ot 
berly Bergalises do we need before we 
up and demand to have this informatio! 











in contact with any body fluids or moo 
membranes—universal precautions 
every patient, every time. Health-care wad 
should also avoid certain health-care thi 
they have skin problems, cuts, or sores 

Tn addition to the use of universal prez 
tions, I support the availability of volusta 
confidential HIV testing with pre- and 
test counseling and education regarding 
transmission of HIV. 


i 
1 





eof # & 

Tests Positive Positive 
IU sion apne seamen eey ola 306 116 
1987. 14,508 441 3.0 
1988 . 698 13 
1989 .. 872 15 
1990. 1,024 15 
1991. 1,123 13 





Source: Missouri Department of Heath 
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six hours or so. 

“In normal blood, we figure it is 
not going to last long, but we do not 
know.” 

AIDS is most commonly trans- 
mitted sexually and through IV drug 
users’ blood-to-blood contact. The 
disease also can be transmitted from 
mother to child during the birthing 
process and possibly through receiv- 
ing tainted blood products. 

Conklin said the possibility of 
receiving tainted blood is low in this 
portion of the country. 
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“Here in the Bible Belt, as far as 
this disease goes, we should consider 
ourselves lucky that it is not as pre- 
valent yet,” he said 

Blood products that have a high 
enough concentration to infect some- 
one are blood, semen, and vaginal 
secretions. According to Conklin, 
breast milk is still a possibility... 

“A question on whether breast 
milk has a bigh concentration enough 
to infect someone still exists,” he said. 
“The jury is still out.” 
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spite the fact that 59 per- 
D= of AIDS victims are 

homosexual or bisexual men, 
the main focus of condom advertising 
remains on heterosexuals. 

According to Willy Brujis, spokes- 
person for The Advocate magazine, 
major condom companies still suffer 
from homophobia 

“The condom companies we have 
contacted are fearful,” Brujis said, 
“They don't want to be associated 
with AIDS, gay people, or disease 

“Pleasure, rather than health pro- 
tection, still remains the picture they 
want to project.” 

But this image may be changing. 
The Advocate has been able to get 
one condom company to place an ad. 
Ansell-Americas placed a half-page 
ad in the Jan. 14 issue following 
demonstrations by gay organizations 
against makers of Trojan condoms 
for their lack of advertising. 

“It was just a conscious decision 
to advertise to a market that pur- 
chases condoms,” said Ken Koenig, 


Tepresentative for the agency which 
represents Ansell-Americas in an in- 
terview with Inside Media magazine. 

Budget concerns were given as a 
reason for lack of previous advertising. 

“If a condom company chose to 
support gay publications, I think 
they would benefit greatly,” said 
Melissa Pordy, media buyer at Ab- 
solut Agency TBWA. 

“It's a large segment that's missed 
if not spoken to directly.” Pordy said 

Homophobia has deterred other 
mainstream advertisers from gay 
publications, magazine officials say. 

The Advocate was forced to close 
sales offices in New York five years 
ago due to severe losses. It recently 
reopened these offices in hopes of 
Tenewing advertising. 

Columbia Pictures, Coors Brew- 
ing, and A&M Records are a few of 
the national advertisers who adver- 
tise in gay publications, 

The gay media are focusing more 
on advertising. 

Don Tuthill, co-publisher of Genre, 
thinks the marketplace and emo- 
tional hurdles are being overcome. 













Since 1981, 206,000US. 
AIDS cases have been 
reported. How the makeup 
of the first 100,000 cases 

compared with the secon” 


© First 10,000 cass, 1812 
Gi Second 100,000, 198931 
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By T.R. HANRAHAN 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


arlier this month, I got some of the 
best news of my life. 
‘Thomas, your test results were nega- 
tie” 

When Laura Hurn of the Joplin City Health 
Department told me, I was relieved. You see, 
thiswas more than 
jet a'story assign- 
eat. I, like more 
ifyou than care to 
tdmit; am at risk 

| br HIV and AIDS. 

| While Tam a het- 
foserual, some of 

| oy past behavior 
wold not exactly 
Be | 
pet’ badge The p= 

‘dlrs thought be- 


| CATHY KAY 
| GLIFORNIA HEALTHCARE ADVOCATES 


‘any of us have experienced the haunt- 

ing thought that perhaps we have 

been exposed to HIV, the virus which 
‘lninates in symptomatic AIDS and death. 
AStnurse working on a busy Southern Cal. 
| Sia medical/surgical floor, a careless re- 
‘ping of a used 
| tile inflicted a 
Bay needle stick 
So my index fin. 
FAS the blood 
Sd) from my 
trod, the reality 
Wht had just 
, crashed 
4 af on me. Hos- 
protocol re- 
“SrlthatT take a 
Nitin test for 
Tee termine any previous exposure. As 
Jtled into bed next to my sleeping hus- 














list of past sexual contacts and therefore was 
the most at risk. T also was the only sexually 
active person not involved ina monogamous 
Telationship. : 

But it goes deeper than that 

I did not realize how much deeper until I 
actually was in that chair in Hurn's office and 
answering some frank ‘questions about my past 
sex life 

The questions were about past encounters 
dating back to 1977. That was a curve ball I 
didn’t expect, and didn't hit 

The questions were about myself, my medi- 
cal history, whether I had used drugs, and my 
sexual contacts: They covered all the high-risk 


behavior bases, but that 15-year period scared 
me the most. 

While many of you probably were just 
emerging from potty training in 1977. yours 
truly was a 13-year-old sack of hormones 
bursting at the seams 

While 13 may seem a young age to worry 





band that night, I wondered if that needle 
stick would hasten the end of our marital in- 
timacy which we had enjoyed for the past 18 
years. Two follow tests, three and then 12 
months later, revealed that I had not con- 
tracted HIV. 

This experience gave me an appreciation for 
the fear of being tested. Apart from that fear. 
however, the importance of the test as a diag- 
nostic tool became a reality tome. The know- 
ledge of infection enables one to receive opti- 
mal medical care, to anticipate opportunistic 
infections and delay disease progression, to 
plan personal priorities, and to not infect 
others. The opportunity not to infect those 
most loved, or even casual sexual partners, is 
not only a great gift, but an obligation of per- 
sonal responsibility on the part of the infected 
individual. Early diagnosis with resulting 
knowledge of infection leads to behavior 
change in most cases. 

Partner notification is the next logical step 
after knowledge of infection to interrupt the 
chain in transmission of the virus. Partner 
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sexual freedom and Promiscuity were in their 
heydey. T'was preparing to come of age 

Four years later. while in high school, Thad 
my first sexual encounter. Unprotected, of 
course Stay with me folks, and see if you don't 
see a bit of yourself in what follows 

At the beginning of the 1980s, AIDS was 
buried deep within our papers and considered 
2 "gay cancer.” Heterosexuals, including my- 
self, kept having unprotected sex. Many are 
not alive to read this, 

Let me give you a personal glimpse at why 
T was grateful for the negative test results 
When I was 18, 1 began seeing an older wom- 
an. Later, but before AIDS became a hot 
topic, I found out she was married /and both 
she and her husband were bisexual, 

With questions Zoing back to 1977, this 
scared me speechless, and I'was afraid it might 
literally scare me to death 

This is extreme, but how many sexually 
Active persons can look ourselves in the mirror 





ledge potential risk 


potentially deadly mix of lust and alcohol? 
Beer goggles can get you killed, folk: 

When I accepted this assignment, I took 
that thought seriously. I made no effort to hide 
where I was going or for what procedure. To 
a single, sexually active person with a history 
of unprotected sex. this test should be preven- 
tive medicine After all, mammograms and 
Prostate checks aren't exactly pleasant, but we 
recognize their importance. 

The test is free and confidential, so why not 
take advantage? There should be no émbar- 
Fassment in assessing one's health. Until more 
people are willing to be tested and talk about 
it, more will dic and more will unknowingly 
infect others. 

Tam not Preaching total celibacy, nor will 
I practice it. What I am saying is get tested, 
Talk about it. Protect yourself and your part- 
ner, Educate yourself. 

Even then, the fact is AIDS is a numbers 
ime and e 






g 
| tue of my age (28), I would have a longer about sex, remember these were the 1970s and and say Sve not succumbed to the now against you. Youn 
i 
f 
>IN PERSPECTIVE 


Being tested for HIV an 


d AIDS only first step 


notification has been endorsed by the Presi- 
dent's Commission on AIDS, the Centers for 
Disease Control, and the American Medical 
Association. The term “partner” implies the 
concept that physical intimacy is required for 
risk “Notification” emphasizes that the at-risk 
person is made aware of their possible infec. 
tion with HIV. The primary value of partner 
notification is that it brings people into the 
health-care system through counseling and 
sound medical practices, offering them the op- 
portunity to experience the benefits of early 
diagnosis. It, in turn, allows sexual or IV drug 
partners to make informed decisions about 
their own health status. Equally important, 
through knowledge of infection, the chain of 
transmission of this deadly disease is broken, 

HIV experts believe that fully 90 percent of 
all HIV-positive people in the United States are 
unaware of their infectious status. They are 
often unknowingly and unwittingly transmit- 
ting the virus to others every day. It is time 
to combine education about HIV infection 
with specific knowledge of infection. 


Anyone who has been serually active out- 
side of a mutually faithful monogamous rela- 
tionship or shared 1V drugs even one time 
should be tested for HIV. Do not let the fear 
of the test results keep you from seeking the 
knowledge that can not only impact your own 
life but the lives of others as well! The Joplin 
City Health Department can test you con- 
fidentially without charge. 

I chose to put my fears to rest. I'am not in- 
fected with HIV. Had I been infected, how- 
ever, that knowledge would have spared the 
life of my husband. Choosing ingnorance 
could have meant that my children would 
have been orphaned. Instead of losing just 
their mother, they would have lost both their 
Parents unnecessarily to HIV. 


Cathy Kay, RN. is the executive director of 
California Healthcare Advocates, a non-profit 
organization formed ta educate the general 
public about sexually transmitted disease and 
the behaviors that puta person at risk of con- 
tracting these diseases. 








By KAYLEA HUTSON. 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


ombining chemistry with 

medicine could lead a May 

1992 graduate into conduct- 
ing future AIDS research. 

Margaret Taylor, senior chemistry 
major, said she will participate in 
research conducted at the Oklahoma 
University Center for Molecular 
Medicine next fall while studying for 
her Ph.D. 

“It's the only thing I found that 
combined the chemistry with a med- 
ical emphasis.” Taylor said. “It's a 
really good program; they work hand 
in hand with the medical school’ 

She said this is important because 
she plans to eventually enter medical 
school and become a pediatrician. 

“T'll be taking a lot of classes with 


the medical students,” Taylor said. 
“It's almost like the medical) pro- 
gram, but it’s geared more toward 
research.” 

Taylor said the Center conducts 
medical research for diseases like 
cancer and Alzheimer’s, but the 
primary emphasis is on AIDS. 

“They have 64 researchers in the 
program,” she said. “Probably 30 are 
working on AIDS-related researc! 

Taylor said she wants to work 
primarily with athe AIDS or Alz- 

jer’s research. 
nT al probably be working on 
drugs [for AIDS}," she said. “There 
are some researchers who work on 
the AIDS virus itself, but I would 
like to work eae the lines of 
drug research: 
ose said if she does go into drug 
research, she would take the infor- 








mation gathered by those working 
directly with the virus and develop 
a usable form of vaccine 

Taylor became interested in AIDS 
and Alzheimer’s research because of 
the many avenues available. 

“Lcould work with children with 
AIDS, research for an AIDS vaccine, 
or find a cure for those who already 
have the disease," she said. “With 
Alzheimer's, there is not much known 
about it” 

Taylor will begin classes at the 
university the last week in August 
She will begin working with the 
researchers after classes start. 

“[ will do three eight-week rota- 
tions with them,” she said. “That's 
how you decide where you want to 





a. 
At the end of the rotations, Taylor 
will decide which researcher she 


wants to work with. 

“There are so many things and so 
many options that I have not had 
available because of going to asmal: 
ler school like Missouri Southern;” 
Taylor said! “This program is de- 
signed for people like me who haven't 
seen all that is available.” 

She said the Center had just dis- 
covered an AIDS vaccine which 
worked in rats when she visited there 
in March. 

“They were just getting ready to 
publish it Taylor said. “I'm not sure 
how: long it will be before it will be 
available for testing in humans 

“It was yet to be published, but 
they had people sending in money 
from the private sector for help in 
the AIDS research.” 

She said this shows the quality of 
AIDS research done at the Center. 
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> DENTAL PROTECTION 


Gloves, masks, eyewear now standard 


By T.R. HANRAHAN 
EDITOR-IN-CHIEF 


IDS awareness is quickly 
changing dental practices 
Dr. Robert Langlais, a pro- 


fessor at the University of Texas-San 
Antonio and a national expert on in- 
fection control, said spread of the 
disease has led to the changes. 

“Starting in about the early 1980s, 
when there was a lot of fear about 
catching AIDS, dentists started wear- 
ing gloves voluntarily,’ Langlais told 
The Chart. “By 1986, unions had 
gotten to the federal government to 
get legislation to force employers 
(dentists) to provide this protective 
equipment.” 

The traditional white lab coat is 
now augmented with such accesso- 
Ties as latex gloves, masks, protective 





HEALTH CARE 


eyewear, and other protective cloth- 
ing. The dentist is responsible for 
laundering the protective equipment. 

Langlais said the U.S. Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Adminis- 
tration will inspect about 400 den- 
tal offices this year. Dentists failing 
to comply with federal regulations 
can face initial fines of up to $7,000. 
Repeated or willful violations can 
result in penalties up to $70,000. 

“None of the fines have gotten 
that high,” Lanaglais said. “Some in 
the $3,000 to $5,000 range have been 
[assessed]. 

“There will probably be about 
400 inspections this year. Of those, 
some will receive no fine, some will 
be fined a few hundred dollars, and 
some fines will be in the thousands 
{of dollars}.” 

While the fines can be harsh, 


Langlais said dentists can appeal the 
decision within 15 days. 

“There is an administrative pro- 
cess for that,” he said. “Some of the 
biggest fines have been dropped by 
OSHA.” 

While some large fines may have 
been dropped, Langlais said their 
assessment alone sends a message. 

“T think it is an OSHA tactic to 
keep a high profile” he said. “If they 
are only going to inspect around 10 
offices a month, they probably want 
to make those high profile” 

Langlais said the additional pre- 
cautions brought on by the spread of 
AIDS do not limit the access people 
with AIDS have to dentists. 

“Dentists” offices are public ac- 
commodation facilities)” he said. 
“Dentists cannot refuse someone 
outright simply because they have 


Workers take AIDS precautions 


Fear of contagious diseases change medical Practices 


By ROD SHETLER 
STAFF WRITER, 


n no area is knowledge about 
[its more critical than in the 
health-care field. 

Not only is the HIV virus a risk for 
these workers, but precautions must 
be taken against a myriad of other 
communicable diseases 

“We want people in the health- 
care profession to take steps rational- 
ly to keep themselves unexposed and 
not to panic,” said Eddie Hedrick, 
manager for infection contro] at the 
university hospital and clinics at the 
University of Missouri-Columbia. 

Both UMC and Missouri Southern 
follow the discipline known as Uni- 
versal Precautions. These precau- 
tions were established by the Centers 
for Disease Control in 1987 

The idea behind Universal Pre- 
cautions is that the health-care pro- 
fessional does not treat the patient 
differently whether the patient's 
medical history is known or not 

If any interaction of fluids takes 
place, rubber gloves and a plastic 
apron are worn. In the event of any 
splashing of fluids, goggles are worn 

“If you are a grease monkey work- 
ing in a grease pit, you are going to 
get some grease on you,” Hedrick 
said. “We are concerned with lim- 


Hotlinel/rrom page 


“When we first started, we had a 
very high amount of calls,” he said. 
“Then they leveled off to about 300 
calls a month. But it has recently 
started going up.” 

Stancil says certain groups call 
more than others. 

“The bulk of callers are between 
21 and 40,” he said. 

However, teenagers are only the 














iting how much.” 

Hepatitis B is another communi- 
cable disease, the dangers of which 
have been warned against for years. 

“We take it very seriously” said 
Marilyn Jacobs, assistant professor of 
nursing at Southern. “Hepatitis B is 
even easier to contract than HIV. All 
of our students are encouraged to get 
the Hepatitis B vaccine when they 
begin work at the hospital. 

“We feel students are really at 
risk.” 

UMC takes precautions one step 
further than Universal Precautions. 

“We have begun promoting what 
we call the Body Substance Precau- 
tions,” Hedrick said. “We use an um- 
brella to explain what this is. The 
long part of the umbrella is the Uni- 
versal Precautions, and the spokes on 
top are particular body substances 
we are protecting against.” 

Among the greatest dangers to 
health-care professionals are used, 
exposed needles. Needle disposal is 
the subject of medical and tech- 
nological discussion. 

“We don't let any of our nursing 
students recap needles,” Jacobs said. 
“That is the time when most sticks 
occur. We have a container near the 
beds which we use to dispose of the 
needles.” 

If a student is accidentally stuck 


ro) 


with a needle, he or she is given im- 
mediate attention. The incident is 
teported to the College's communi- 
cable disease committee. It is then 
determined whether the student is at 
high risk and whether the needle 
made contact with bodily fluids. 
Once determined, the student is 
given periodic AIDS tests over the 
next year. 

Various new inventions have been 
tested to curb the problem of Tecap- 
ping needles. 

“There have been experiments 
with needles that resheath them- 
selves: just push a button and the 
needle slides back in,” Hedrick said 
“They don't work really well, though; 
and, of course, right now they are 
very expensive.” 

The data has been compiled con- 
cerning the risks of health-care 
workers in 14 clinical studies. In the 
studies blood tests were taken prior 
to the health-care workers dealing 
with HIV-positive patients 

In these situations the health-care 
workers were tracked for years. Six 
of 2,000 workers were infected. 

“Those who were accidentally 
stuck with a needle had a .31 per- 
cent chance of being infected, and 
none who were exposed to mucus 
were infected,” Hedrick said. 





third largest group of callers. 

“They consider themselves invin- 
cible” Stancil said. “They don't con- 
sider themselves at risk.” 

He suggests another reason fewer 
teens call is because there is a na- 
tional hotline, Teens TAP hotline 
(1-800-234TEEN), for teenagers. 

There is a 24-hour-a-day AIDS 
hotline in Springfield (417-864-5594) 


operated by the AIDS Project of the 
Ozarks. 

There are several more specific 
AIDS hotlines. There is a Spanish 
AIDS Hotline (1-800-344-7432), a 
Hearing Impaired AIDS Hotline 
(1-800-243-7889), and a Pediatric 
and Pregnancy AIDS Hotline (212- 
340-3333) among others. 


the HIV virus. 

“Now, the problem is that in some 
smaller towns if people find out their 
dentist is treating AIDS patients they 
are reluctant to come in for treat- 
ment.” 

Increased awareness about the 
disease and its transmittal have im- 
proved the dentist/patient atmos- 
phere, Langlais said. 

“In the early 1980s some dentists 
would say ‘I'm scared of this, and if 
a patient tells me he is HIV-positive 
I'll refer him elsewhere,” he said. 
“Now, the profession has learned 


Bergalis, a 23-year-old loi, 
resident, contracted the disea fra 
her dentist. She died in December 
after campaigning for mandatory 
HIV testing of health-care worken | 

“That is not a question I ca. 
answer,” Langlais said, “The Ame. 
ican Dental Association is tying ts 
figure that one out. They are tying 
to get a policy as to whether infect 
dentists should practice and if 
should they be required to infors 
their patients.” 

‘The reverse scenario, a patient it 
fecting the dentist, is still another 


about AIDS and that it is not easily _ possibility. 
transmitted.” “The fear is there,” Langlais said 
Despite small risks, Langlais said “There is only one dentist recoguiza 


the case of Kimberly Bergalis has 
raised the question of whether in- 
fected dentists should be permitted 
to practice. 


by the Centers for Disease Contd 
to have gotten HIV from practising 
on infected patients” } 





Workplace survey on AIDS 


Employees from four public agencies and eight corporate work 
sites were surveyed in late 1988 on their knowledge and attitudes 
about AIDS and the HIV virus. Each group had conducted an 
AIDS-HIV education program. The survey results: 


i f 
Workers were asked what the likelihood is of 
getting AIDS or the AIDS virus from: | 











Percentage who answered Incor | 
‘Shaking hands/ouching someone with AIDS 3% ST% 
Working near someone who has AIDS 4 4 | 
Being coughed/sneezed on by 21 79 
someone with AIDS virus 
Using public toilets 9 st 





(Note: Percentages were rounded and may not add up to 100.) : 
“Incorrect answers included “very/somewhat likely” and "don't know” 
Correct answers included “very/somewhat unlikely” and "not possible” 
























Percentage who agree 

People with AIDS should be treated at 
work just like anyone else. ees 
Employers should have the right to 
dismiss employees who have AIDS. 68 
My employer should screen out 

_prospective employees who have AIDS. 15 
! would be uncomfortable eating lunch 
with someone who has AIDS. Oe 
Twould be afraid of getting AIDS 1 
Worked with someone who has AIDS Be 








SOURCE: Chicago Tribune, American Joumal of Public Health 
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> AWARENESS/LECTURES 


White tours 


country to 
tak AIDS 


By KAYLEA HUTSON 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


wo years after her son Ryan 
it ied of AIDS, Jeanne White 

is advocating AIDS awareness 
Ryan White, a hemophiliac, died 
aApril7, 1990, six years after con- 
tacting the disease from a contami- 
tuted blood product. 
Jenne White now tours the United 
Sites promoting AIDS awareness 
tid) Ryan's autobiography, Ryan 
White, My Own Story. The book is 
satable for anyone from age 10 to 
adult 
White spoke last month at Pitts- 
bug State University to an audience 
approtimately 150. 
‘Tam just a mom,” she said, “I do 
uhavea college degree. If anybody 
wuld have ever told me that I would 


biunding in front of a crowd 
‘paling to it, I would have said they 
Were crazy." 


White said she used to work in a 
(Mabsidiary, Delco Electronics, in 
{olomo, Ind! She was considered a 

éolly—someone who worked 
‘the local plant, went home, cooked 
2a; then went to bed, with the 

Btn repeating itself daily. 

Tt pattern of existence chang- 
vhen son Ryan was diagnosed 
wih AIDS, 

‘Oemight our lives changed be- 
Se of a disease called AIDS; 
Wieisid “Overnight, had to ke 
Bthler or a quitter, and when it 
"sto your child you find the in- 
™srength to do things you thought 
Pidpever be able to do.” 

ite said after Ryan was diag. 

CSNiHAIDS, his teachers voted 
Reinouly to keep him from at- 
eee use Ryan wanted 

jatiaue to attend school, he 
lee decision in several court 


{ites When she asked Ryan 
i Wanted to continue to fight 
fae too, he told her “the 
eal to be educated,” 

& use the Whites faced a nega- 
kgymtire in Kokomo, they 
tom 


love, 
Mies he advance 








Payment 








Jeanne White, mother of 
ference before speaking 


from the ABC movie The Ryan 
White Story enabled them to move 
to Cicero, Ind., where Ryan was able 
to attend high school. 

“Hamilton Life High School lis- 
tened to the facts, educated their 
Parents,” she said. “After Ryan died, 
the class voted to give him an hono- 
rary diploma 

“The student body president's 
mom was a nurse, and the vice presi- 
dent's mom was a nurse, so that 
helped,” White added. 

White said she used to worry 
about what Ryan was going to say 
whenever he spoke to a group. 

“He said, ‘Mom, T'll just speak i 
like it is and tell it from the hea: 
White said. 

White now works with several 

ups to promote AIDS awareness. 
She eon the board of the American 
Foundation for AIDS Research and 
is currently forming, with the help 
of Phil Donahue, the Ryan White 




































SHARING HER SON 
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the late Ryan White, gives a press con- 
at Pittsburg State University last month. 


Foundation. 

“Idon't care whether they're gay, 
Hispanic, IV drug users, or what- 
ever,” White said. “I want to keep 
educating people about AIDS. I 
know it’s going to be rough, watch- 
ing others die But this is something 
I want to do 

“Education is the only thing that 
is going to save people, and We've got 
to get it to them.” 

White said only through educa- 
tion can the spread of AIDS be 
sto] . 

ae body who gets AIDS dies,” 
she said. “You can’t wait until you 
get AIDS. There are no innocent vie- 
tims once you get AIDS. 

“You have to preach abstinence, 
but if they are having sex, provide 

doms.” 
«White said she thinks schools 
should provide condoms to students. 

“T'm all for it, but we definitely 
need to preach abstinence.” she said. 





“Testinglerom Page 3 = 


gees our basis for do- 
tng Puhr said 
Wise in for their test 
t © @ return Qa) 

is ppointment 
eta © We do not give the 
Rage telephone or through 
Ie 

pall Southern nursing 
Sesh to inform people 
Tic Positive, 

Satie Af the most dif 


N had to do in my 


carcer,” he said. 

After getting the HIV virus, a per- 
son may worsen. ; 
“One of the things people don't 
understand is that you can have the 
virus and then be recontaminated. 
This could speed up the process of 
AIDS,” Fuhr said. 

When a person tests positive, the 
clinic provides counseling services 
that include medical information, 
therapy information, and support. 





“Many people with HIV infection 
are discriminated against, and that 
is something that is illegal in Mis- 
souri,” Fuhrsaid- 

“T think it's important that young 

e understand that this 
eee 
users and faoeestale affects 

uur entire society;” he sai 
2 Pees interes in being teed 
may contact the Joplin City fte10 
Department at (417) 623-6122 
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> NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PEOPLE WITH AIDS 


Group represents 
HIV-affected Public 


Epidemic not ‘over-hyped’ by media 
By ANGIE STEVENSON 
SENIOR EDITOR 


ipping AIDS in the bud no 
longer is an option, according 
to one organization, so it 


focuses on the epidemic and the peo- 
ple it touches. 

The National Association of Peo- 
ple With AIDS (NAPWA) in Wash. 
ington, D.C. is different than other 
Eroups, says Paul Sathrum, director 


affected persons through three pri- 
mary program objectives: informa. 
tion, management training and tech- 
nical assistance, and nationwide 
advocacy. 

“We have had a very favorable 
Tesponse to our National Speakers 
Bureau,” Sathrum said. “This is 
much more effective because it pro. 
vides a human face—it is very 
educational.” 


Living HIV, a new quarterly 
of programs AIDS information journal, soon will 
“We are somewhat unique in that be circulating to about 100,000 


we mainly represent people living 
with and affected by HIV.” he said 
“By those affected I mean 
family, loved ones—and, of 
the person who has HIV” 
Santhrum said many people are 
under the false assumption AIDS has 


people. 
Finally, NAPWA-Link, a com- 
friends, puterized AIDS information bulletin 
course, board) has a database which in- 
cludes news clippings, medical ter. 
minology, Jocal community resource 
its, and an on-line service enabling 
been over-hyped by the media and users to discuss their concerns direct- 
the problem is not as full-blown as ly and confidentially with a doctor 
it is made out to be. “This has really proven to be a 
“Itis as bad and probably worse” Sreat way to get information to in- 
“If you want to look at dividuals who may be in remote 
Statistics, try 1/5 million estimated areas in a very time-efficient man- 
infections, and try looking at an in: nex” he said. 
fection rate that is increasing every To further nationalize its services, 
day NAPWA provides training for organ- 
“What is most devastating is the izations such as the Red Cross. 
potential loss of life It hits people in “These groups know what's need- 
their prime years. Yes, AIDS isa edat a local level, but have trouble 
problem.” in the areas of Organization, account- 
Sathrum said the U.S. will con- ing, and management,” Santhrum 
tinue fo see a rise in the number of said. 
cases and infections until people The final Program objective, ad- 
Tealize the disease affects everyone vocacy, services the large amount of 
“We can't afford to wait for a cure people in Washington lobbying for 
cra vaccination,” he said. “The gay AIDS-related issues such as general 
community Finally realized the gray- health-care policies 
ity of the disease, and their number “We Provide information to those 
of infections has decreased. In the people about’ the needs of people 
heterosexual community, however, with HIV and try to funnel informa- 
Wwe are seeing an increase because tion other ways in the congressional 
People just don't understand the ex- district,” Santhrum said 
tent of AIDS until they know some. _ NAPIa is willing to help anyone 
one affected by it affected by HIV or those who re. 
“By then, we've lost the battle” quire information. Anyone inter- 
In continuing the fight, NAWPA. ested in further details about NAPWA 
tries to educate the public and help and its services may call 202-898-0414 


RECENT 
AIDS 


DEATHS 


* ROCK HUDSON. Actor who epitomized the 
can male in movies for 
“Written on the Wind,” 


Oct. 2; 1985, age 59. 
+ JERRY SMITH - All-Pro tight end for the Washington Redskins 
in 1965-1977. He was the first professional athlete known fo have died 
of AIDS. Died Oct. 15, 1986, ape 43. 
« LIBERACE - Flamboyant pianist who combined plitter with 
music and became one of the nation’s top entertainers. Died Feb, 4, 
1987, age 67. 
+ RYAN WHITE - “Boy next door” who put a youthful face on 
iscrimination against its victims. A hemophilia 
BUD cai AIDS asa result of transfusions Died April 8, 1990, 
age 18. 











clean-cut Ameri- 
more than 20 years. His films included 
“Magnificent Obsession,” and “Giant.” Died 








Source: Mssour Department of Health 
JEFFREY SLATTON/ THE CHART. 
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> ‘AN EVENT IN THREE ACTS’ 


Kansas City fund-raiser 
showcases ‘AIDS Quilt’ 


By JEFFREY SLATTON 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


s AIDS continues to spread 
Aone the population. 

many people wonder what 
can be done to help the fight against 
the disease. 

One such way is “An Event In 
Three Acts,” to be held April 24-26 
in Kansas City. 

Act One of the three, the “Heart 
Strings” show, takes place at 7 p.m. 
April 24 at the Midland Theater. A 
ticket costs $25, but for a $75 dona- 
tion persons may attend a cocktail 
party before the show. For $175, an 
after-show dinner also is included 

Marna Courson, executive vice 
president of CCI, a Shawnee Mis- 
sion, Kan., public relations firm, 
said there will be a preview show on 
April 23 at the Midland Theater. 

“This show is free to people with 
AEDS and their care givers” she said 
“Tickets can be purchased by calling 
Ticketmaster outlets in Kansas City 
or the Midland Theater.” 

“Heart Strings” began in 1985, 
when a group of concerned mem- 
bers of the Atlanta design communi- 
ty came together in an effort to help 
co-workers and friends whose lives 
had been touched by AIDS. A deci- 
sion was made at that time, Cour- 
son said, to produce an event which 
would engage all segments of the 
community, not just the constituen- 
cies most affected at the time. 

Courson said “Heart Strings” be- 
gan as a musical production invol- 
ving more than 500 of Atlanta's most 
talented singers, dancers, and musi- 
cians and first was performed before 
a sold-out audience at the Fox Thea- 





AIDS IN OBITUARIES 


ter in Atlanta in 1986, 

The second production of “Heart 
Strings” began in 1987 and was 
capped by a 26-city national tour of 
the production 

“Heart Strings’ is about hope 
and commitment,” Courson said. 
“The hope is that this hope can be 
spread to thousands throughout the 
country.” 

The stop in Kansas City is just one 
of many on the current national 
tour. Other upcoming stops include 
the MacCauley Theater in Louisville 
tomorrow and Saturday, the Robin- 
son Center in Little Rock on Monday, 
and Chicago's Blackstone Theater 
on April 20-21 

Courson said the show features 
different celebrity guests at each 
stop. One such celebrity is Nell 
Carter of the television sitcom 
“Gimme A Break.” Carter, national 
spokesperson for “Heart Strings” lost 
her brother to AIDS in 1989 and fre- 
quently appears in the shows. 

“Heart Strings” is produced and 
choreographed by David Sheppard 
and directed by David H. Bell 

“David H. Bell is also directing 
the closing ceremonies at the 1992 
Summer Olympics in Barcelona,” 
Courson said, 

Act Two of the presentation is The 
AIDS Memorial Quilt, which will be 
on display April 25-26 in Municipal 
Auditorium. Courson said the open- 
ing ceremony will take place at 11 
a.m. April 25, and the display will 
continue until 6 p.m. The quilt will 
be available for viewing from 11 
a.m. to 6 p.m. on April 26. 

Originally, the AIDS quilt was 
begun by Cleve Jones, who had just 
lost a close friend to AIDS, as a way 





to make people understand the loss 
and frustration he was feeling. 

In 1987, Jones got together with 
six other people in San Francisco, 
each of whom had lost someone to 
AIDS. Wanting to do something to 
remember their loved ores, the 
AIDS Quilt became the answer. 

As awareness of the quilt grew, so 
did participation. According to 
Courson, thousands of groups from 
all over the United States and over- 
seas began to send panels to San 
Francisco to be included in the quilt. 
The NAMES Project displayed the 
Quilt for the first time on the 
Capital Mall in Washington, D.C 
The 1,920-panel quilt was viewed by 
some 500,000 people that weekend. 

The quilt now includes more than 
14,000 individual three-by-six-foot 
panels and continues to grow in size. 

Courson said Act Three of the 
Program is a “Call to Action.” 

“That's where DIFFA (Design In- 
dustries Foundation For AIDS) comes 
in 

DIFFA was founded in 1984 by 
professionals in the interior design 
furnishings and architecture com- 
munities and now includes all as- 
pects of design work. 

“DIFFA tries to raise and distrib- 
ute funds to AIDS organizations and 
projects throughout the country,” 
Courson said. 

DIFFA produced “Heart Strings: 
The National Tour” in 1989-90, 
which traveled to 26 cities to raise 
awareness and funds for community. 
based organizations. 

Courson said volunteers are need- 
ed for activities on April 23-96, Per. 
sons interested in volunteering may 
call (913) 631-1426. 





Should papers list cause of death? 


By VIRGINIA WHEELER 
CHART REPORTER 


hether to publish AIDS as 
the cause of death in a 
newspaper obituary may 


be a family’s decision 

Unless the victim is a prominent 
person, some papers consider rela- 
tives’ opinions in the matter. 

“We generally go along with the 
family’s wishes in obits, whatever 
the issue. not only in AIDS,” said 
Matthew Wilson, managing editor 
of the San Francisco Chronicle. “We 
try to be friendly and understanding 
at a time of obvious distress.” 

The Chronicle has no specific 
written policy on the issue 

“We will report the cause of death 
as appropriate.” Wilson said. “If the 
mayor dies of AIDS. or a heart at- 
tack, or is hit over the head by a 
mugeer, it’s important for our read 
ers to know. 


‘With a private person, some- 
times it's important, sometimes it's 
not.” 

The cause of death is published if 
it is known, and the Chronicle will 
“normally seek to learn what it is,” 
Wilson said 

The Joplin Globe only distin- 
guishes between death from natural 
‘causes or unnatural causes. Accord- 
ing to Tom Murray, Globe managing 
editor, AIDS deaths would not be 
reported differently because they 
would be considered the result of 
natural causes. 

“We consider an obituary, or a 
death notice, a reader service just 
like any other news story” Murray 
said. “Families still perceive death as 
a very private occurrence, and we 
try to respect that. We don't want to 
deceive our readers, but it can be 
dealt with gently 

The Dallas Morning News takes a 
similar stance in complying with the 





desires of those closest to the deceased 
Barbara Samuel, a Dallas Morning 
News city desk spokesperson, gave 
that paper's point of view: 

“When we've done obits, we ask 
the cause of death” she said. “If peo- 
ple say ‘AIDS" and they don't object, 
we list it 

‘If they say The cause of death is 
AIDS, but I don’t want that putin; 
we wouldn't.” 

A news story, however, may re- 
quire different coverage than an 
obituary. The Kansas City Star does 
not publish the cause of death in its 
obituaries. Although, according to 
Joe McGuff, editor and vice presi- 
dent of The Star, inclusion of the 
Cause in a “news story would depend 
on the significance of the occasion.” 

“With an older person in their 
80s, it's not a factor” McGuff said. 


O Please turn to 
bits, page 15 





AIDS and U.S. blood 


Ii Biggest health problem 
facing nation today: 
AIDS (__] 27% 
Cancer 20% 
Heart disease [_] 10% 
Obesity] 73% 
Drugs/drug abuse [] 4% 
Diet nutrition (] 3% 
‘Smoking (] 2% 
Wiis it kely someone could 
get AIDS from giving blood? 
Likely 26% 

Unlikely. 
a Is It likety someone could get 
AIDS from receiving blood? 

Likely (52% 

Unlikely [— | 47% 
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those testing AIDS 


the Amencan Association of Blood Banks 





Highlights of fifth national survey on confidence in the ‘blood supp 
light of the AIDS epidemic; over 20% say they know Person with All 


IB Percent favoring these proposals to stop spread of AIDS 
Criminal penalties for blood donors 

who know they have AIDS 

Criminal penalties for blood donors who 
falsity medical, sexual history 

Mandatory AIDS testing for health workers 
Require health workers to notity sex, 
needle-sharing partners of AIDS patients 
Mandatory reporting to health officials of 


Mandatory testing of patients 
entering hospitals a3 
‘SOURCE: Gallup national survey of 1,000 adults during July and August, 1851 for 













supply survey 


Not too much 
Almost none, 





by the AIDS situation: 
Have begun = 
to level of (__] 25% 
Will get 
worse 








positive 
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Local blood supply 
not in much danger 


By BRIAN SANDERS 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


tential blood donors in high- 
risk AIDS groups are becoming 
more aware that they pose a 
threat to the nation’s blood supply. 

But protecting that supply from 
AIDS and related diseases is not 
much of a local problem, according 
to Beverly Sauer, assistant director of 
technical services for the American 
Red Cross in Springfield. 

“Our processes have been very ef- 
fective” Sauer said. “We get reports 
from hospitals about disease trans- 
mission through donated blood, but 
there has been very little negative 
feedback.” 

Red Cross Bloodmobiles subject 
each donation to seven different 
tests, including checks for the HIV 
virus, hepatitis-B and syphilis, 

Sauer said these checks are part of 
standards set by the Code of Federal 
Regulations. “They have very high 
standards for blood donations. Any- 
thing we can do to ensure the purity 
of the blood, we have to do it, and 
Wwe try our best to comply to their 
standards. 


“Were also license with te 
and Drug Administration ths 
falls under one blanket lices=™™ 
the CFR.” a 

Sauer said donor screening P® 
cedures also have been very fest 

“We have in-depth tests tit 
do when people donate blood, i 
this is to determine whelhet “i 
(donors) are in a high-risk eof 
she said. “This test consss ®) 
number of personal questions, 
we use that to rule aut anyone 
might be at risk.” : 

fa encouraging trend in ADS 
research is decreasing HIV ins 
rates among blood donors 
applicants for United States a 
service. This. reflects ae 
‘awareness among high-risk BP 











causing them to defer from 
blood. 
Sauer agrees. ida 








“Actually, it’s not a 80% 
be a donor if you fall un 
[high-risk] alee wy 

e” she said. 
Pt a donor says somethol® 
screening test was wrong 
easily find his donation 0 
blood number and exclude 


NN 
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>DIDANOSINE 


New anti-virus drug 
less toxic than AZT 


8y BRIAN SANDERS 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


IDS victims now have more 
At AZT to help them fight 
the deadly. disease. 
Didanosine, or DDI, is a new anti- 
fil drug which prevents the HIV 
Yiu from reproducing, thus slow- 
ithe damage it causes, according 
‘Project Inform, a San Fran- 
tobased AIDS drug awareness 


up. 

Brol-Myers, one of the country’s 
lagst pharmaceutical companies, 
ean trials for DDI in 1988. At the 
fe a drug called DDA was being 
td, but early research showed 
lithe body. quickly. converted it to 
DDL Researchers started over, look- 


ing at DDI directly. 

DDI first was released on a trial 
basis in 1989. A key advantage DDI 
has over AZT is that DDI is not toxic 
to immature cells developing in bone 
marrow. DDI also is looked at as a 
last resort for people who are AZT- 
intolerant. 

DDI also is less toxic than AZT in 
some aspects of its activity. Anemia 
and loss of white blood cells were 
some of the most common side ef- 
fects with AZT, but research shows 
such was not the case with DDI. 

DDI is not without its awn side ef- 
fects, however, but tests have shown 
those effects to be modest. The most 
serious of these are inflammation of 
the pancreas, which can be life- 
threatening in some cases, and pe- 





US. spending 
AIDS reaches 
$330.7 million 
NewYork spends the most to 
{pHtAIDS, while there are six 
‘Saies that spend nothing. 


Toal U.S. spending for fiscal 
Year 1991: $330.7 million. 


Top spenders, per capita 


\Wha spent the most par capita: 


Who spends the most 


Top 10 states in AIDS spending, in 
millions of dollars, compared to 
total number of AIDS cases 
reported as of Noy. 16: 

Amount spent (No. of cases) 


wy. JL $905 7253) 
call |_— 527 C.1e)] 
Fla. (4;798) 
Mass. (912) 
Mich. (_$16.2] (528) 
Texas [_$14.7) (2,768) 
NJ. [$14.5] (2,059) 
. ($12.6) (1,345) 








US are spent 


tow AIDS funds have been spent: 
Testing, counseling 








Patient care 


Research 2% 


Mniistrative Surveillance 3% 


URGE 0s Pascy Corte, 

mn Heath Policy Project, 

| Som University, Centors 
Dasa Conirk 














La. 


$123) (650) 
Who spends the least 


Bottom 10 states in AIDS spending 
‘compared to total number of AIDS 
cases reported as of Nov, 16: 
Amount (No. of 
spent cases) 
Idaho $0 (20) 
lowa $0. (92) 
Mont. $0 (25) 
ND. $0 (4) 
W.Va. $0 (53) 
Wyo. $0. (15) 
ve[_] $22,000 (18) 
S.D. $33,745 (3) 
Neb.| $124,300 (65) 

















U4! Bearold member ofthe 

ADs We probably would [list 

tsa Cause of death]. If the 
Of the city died of AIDS, we 

yy that” 

Benerally do not object to 


* IDS in obituaries. 


u T glad to state AIDS if it’s 
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ripheral neuropathy, or painful nerve 
damage in the feet 

People who received a daily dose 
of more than 1.75 grams—more 
than three times the normal dose— 
suffered peripheral neuropathy. This 
‘Was not a result of long-term use, but 
a reaction to the high dosage 

In October, the US. Food and 
Drug Administration approved DDI 
The drug is available from phar- 
macies in tablet form, as well as the 
powdered form used in the initial 
expanded-access program, and in 
another powder form for liquid mix- 
ing by pharmacists for pediatric use. 

For more information on DDI 
and other AIDS experimental drugs, 
persons may contact Project Inform. 
at 1-800-822-7422. 





New AIDS drug 


Didanosine, or DDI, has been 
approved by the Food and 
Drug Administration for 
teatment of AIDS patents. 


Name: Didanosine, brand 
name,Videx 

Used: Adults and children with 
advanced AIDS infectons who 
are unable to take or dont 
respond to AZT, the only other 
ant-viral drug on the markat for 
AIDS patients 

Side effects: Potentially fatal 
Infiammation of the pancreas, 
numbness, tingling and pain in 
the extremities, diarrhea 
Cost comparison: 

For most common dosages 


DDI: 
400mg a day: $1,990 per year 
AZT: 

500mg a day: $2,500 per year 
SOURCE: Bnstol-Myers Squid Co, 
Burroughs Welcome 














Atlanta group working 
to stop spread of AIDS 


By BRIAN SANDERS 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


oving up as a leading cause 

of death is AIDS, but the 

Centers for Disease Control 
(CDC) in Atlanta is working to 
change that. 

The CDC, established in 1846 as 
the Communicable Disease Center, 
has led efforts to prevent diseases 
such as malaria, polio, smallpax, and 
Legionnaires’ disease. 

The CDC includes five centers, 
including the Center for Infectious 
Diseases and the Center for Preven- 
tion Services, one institute, and three 
program offices. 

The AIDS epidemic first was rec 
ognized in the spring of 1981, when 
Los Angeles physicians reported five 
previously homosexual men diag- 
nosed with Pneumocystis carinii 
pneumonia. Cases of Kaposi's sar- 
‘coma, an AIDS-related skin cancer, 
also were first detected in 1981. In 
June of that year, the CDC organized 
‘a task force to investigate the spread 
‘of AIDS and human immunodefi- 

iency virus (HIV) 
‘ The CDG releases several HIV/ 
‘AIDS Surveillance Reports each year. 

‘The most recent report, released 
in February, states that 14,284 AIDS 
cases have been reported with un- 


determined risk from February 1991 
through January 1992 

Of that number, 5,512 cases are 
still under investigation; 6,448 have 
been reclassified: 1,806 have died, 
refused interview, or lost to a follow- 
up report; and 513 who were 
classified as not being at risk. This 
number does not include 85 children 
under 13 years of age 

However, the at-risk number is 
growing steadily. The CDC believes 
there are approximately one million 
people in the United States alone 
who are infected with the AIDS 
virus. 

Each AIDS case is counted only 
once by the CDC for surveillance 
purposes. Persons with more than 
one reported mode of exposure to 
HIV are classified in the category 
listed first in the case hierarchy, ex- 
cept for men with both a history of 
sexual relations with other men and 
injecting drug use. 

An important factor in AIDS re- 
search is that the CDC has gained 
more knowledge about how the 
disease is transferred and how it can 
be prevented than about most other 
leading causes of death. 

CDC researchers are putting that 
knowledge to work by setting up 
AIDS prevention programs. 





> GP160 


U.S. Army 
develops 
vaccine 


By SHARON WEBER 
EDITORIAL PAGE EDITOR 


S. Army. researchers have 
| Of ee: 
their war on the AIDS virus. 

“This is the world’s most promis- 
ing way to stop the progression of 
AIDS," Lt. Col. Robert Redfield of 
the Walter Reed Institute of Research 
told The Chart. 

Redfield refers to a vaccine known 
as GP160. The genetically engincered 
vaccine is drawn from a protein on 
the outer coat of the actual AIDS 
virus. 

“GP160 re-teaches the immune 
system and re-directs the immune 
system,” he said. “In our studies, it 
has actually slowed down the pro- 
gression of AIDS.” 

In the last 15 months, the vaccine 
has been administered to 30 volun- 
teers. Results have been positive for 
28 of the 30 volunteers. 

The goal of the vaccine is to in- 
crease the number of antibodies and 
T-cells which identify and destroy in- 
fected cells. 

‘An unexpected effect on those 
studied has been no decline in the 
class of white blood cells which are 
normally depleted by the AIDS virus. 

Redfield is pleased with the re- 
sults, but continues his research with 
caution 

“It’s a great first step," he said. 
“But it is a first step” _ 

This step has been taken using 
volunteers from the US. Army. The 
“quality guinea pigs” are anxious to 
help with the research. 

The Army research is a change in 
policy from the times when an ad- 
mitted homosexual was dishonorably 
discharged from the services. 

The best health care now is being 
provided to AIDS victims who are 
members of the Armed Forces. 

The military is, in fact, embracing 
the AIDS victims within its ranks. 

“We are a family,” Redfield said. 

We take care of our own.” 

Research with GP160 first was 
reported last year in the New 
England Journal of Medicine. Re- 
sults since have been encouraging. 

In a recent article in Newsweek, 
Dr. Robert Gallo, co-discover of the 
AIDS virus, commented on the re- 
search being done by Redfield. 

“What Redfield has done is a sub- 
stantial advance” Gallo said. 








i 





ven to us as a cause of death,” said 
Konan Heise obituary editor for the 
icago Tribune. : 
a vn will not publish “if 
it's [only] suspected,” he said. “If we 
have the information, welll printit. 
“No one has said, ‘Don't put AIDS 
in as a cause of death; “at the Dallas 


‘Morning News, Samuel said. 
Some attitudes toward AIDS may 
be changing as the disease spreads. 
‘AIDS as a cause of death is ap- 
pearing more often in the San Fran- 
Fieco Chronicle's obituaries as the 
ber of deaths increase, 
et is probably viewed differently 


by readers than it was in the past,” 
Wilson said. “For a while it was rare. 
AIDS is talked about in a way it 
wasn't five, seven, or 10 years ago” 

‘Amy McCann, obituary clerk for 
The Springfield News-Leader, has 
seen varying reactions in the half- 
dozen AIDS-related notices she has 


handled during the past year. The 
News-Leader’s editorial policy re- 
quires that free death notices of per- 
sons less than 50 years old contain a 
cause of death. 

“There is still apprehension,” 
McCann said. “Some don’t want it 
listed, but some are really open.” 
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CASES REPORTED 


AIDS 


IN MISSOURI 


1991 Cases Reported: 
St. Louis City .... 


> MISSOURI GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Lawmakers eye 
AIDS legislation 


Emotions mixed in Jefferson City 


> MO. DEPT. OF Hi 


Bureau 





By JOHN HACKER 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


tate lawmakers are grappling 
With the AIDS crisis through a 
number of pieces of legislation 


Measures dealing with topics such 
as AIDS in prisons, AIDS education, 
and control of the virus have been 
debuted or soon will come up for 
discussion this session 

Legislators themselves have mixed 
emotions about the disease and what 
the state should do about it 

Rep. T. Mark Elliott (R-Webb Ci 
ty) said “too much glamour” has 
been given to the disease 

“Lf it had been any other type of 
disease involving any other sector of 
y besides homosexuals, I think 
you would have seen a totally dif 
ferent reaction,” Elliott said. “I think 
We are recognizing that we have put 
too great an emphasis on unclean 
living and improper attitudes 

Rep. John Hancock (R-St. Louis) 
said AIDS primarily is a behavior. 
related disease and there are limits 











to what government can do to pre. 
vent the spread of this type of disease 

State government is not partic 
ularly well-equipped at modifying 


behavior of individuals 


said. 


Hancock 
There could be possibly some 
steps we could take in terms of pro 
cedures within hospitals, both if doc 
tor: of the virus, and 
alerting professionals when they arc 
dealing with an infected patient.” 

The United St eady is doing 
its share as far as research is con. 
cerned, he said 


are carriers 





When you talk about research 
into the disease, then you are talking 
about a federal program,” Hancock 
said. “When you compare the num: 
ber of AIDS carriers expected in the 
next 10-20 years with the number of 
cancer patients, the money we're 
spending to find a cure for AIDS is 
very significant 

The legislature has taken steps to 
control insurance rate increases for 
AIDS victims 

The high-risk insurance pool for 
people whose health premiums go 
up astronomically in a short period 
of time tends to happen to people 
diagnosed with AIDS,” Hancock 
said. “That was a step we took two 





years ago to bring about some in- 
surance opportunities 

Education is another area where 
lawmakers have attempted to take 











> MISSOURI DEPARTMENT OF CORRECTIONS 


HIV positive inmates 
worry prison officials 


Segregation bill falls in close committee vote 


By JOHN HACKER 








HATE EDI 
IDS in prisons has raised con 
cerns among officials respon 
Ax: for Missouri's inmate 
population 
Officials in the Missouri Depart 


112 HIV 


positive prisoners have been identi 


ment of Corrections say 


fied and two inmates have been 
diagnosed with AIDS. 

We test everyone who enters the 
prison system and everyone who 
said Gail Hughes, deputy 
director of the Department of Cor 
rections. “We have tested between 
65,000 and 70,000 people which 
makes ours one of the largest testing 
programs in the United States 

HIV-positive prisoners were segre- 
gated from the healthy: prison popu- 
lation, but the department discon- 
tinued the practice in December. 

Hughes said the segregation of 
HIV-positive prisoners was instituted 
in 1985. 

“A lot of states did not go that 
direction,” he said. “In 1990, Missouri 


comes out 





was one of only two or three states 
that did segregate HIV-positive pri 
soner: 

In light of new information, the 
department decided to re-evaluate 
its position 

As we looked at what the na 
tional trend was and what the rec 


mendation: from Variou: 





were 
medical and professional organiza 





tions, we concluded that we possibly 
had been in error in segregating 
HIV‘ positive prisoners 

This alarmed some 
members of the Missouri legislature 
Rep. Michael Reid (R-Florissant) in 
troduced House Bill 1090, which 
would require the Department of 
Corrections to reinstitute segregation 

Reid said the bill was defeated in 
committee and was narrowly de- 
feated when added as an amend. 
ment to other corrections legislation 

“The amendment came within 
four votes of passing,” he said. “The 
intent of the bill was later added as 
an amendment to an appropriations 
bill to earmark funding for a segre- 
gation unit in the prison system, but 


he said 


move has 











Unknown. 
Total 





Springfield/Greene County 
Fed. Prison Med. Center... 








Source: Missouri Department of Health 
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action. Rep. William Linton’s (R- 
Grover) bill would require sex edu- 
cation courses in elementary and 
secondary schools to emphasize ab- 
stinence as the only effective way of 
controlling the spread of AIDS. 

The AIDS epidemic is a result of 
today’s culture,” Linton said. “On 
prime-time TV, everyone is always 
jumping into the sack, and our young 
people are bombarded by filthy 
lyrics in music. The only way to 
counter this is to teach good, solid 
morals to our kids. 

To some legislators, the moral 
questions about AIDS are not a high 
priority issue 

People with active cases of AIDS 
are terminally ill human beings,” 
said Sen. Harry Wiggins (D-Kansas 
City). “I have no desire to delve into 





how these people have acquired it 
They are still people, and we owe 
them a certain dignity. 

“Thave had three members of my 
family die of cancer, and we rallied 
behind them. We should view AIDS 
victims the same way.” 

Wiggins has introduced a bill to 
require health-care professionals, 
pecially paramedics and EMTs 
who are the first to encounter emer- 
gency patients, to be later notified 
by hospitals if they have treated an 
HIV-positive individual 

“These people are risking their 
lives to help all of us." Wiggins said. 
“They have a right to know if their 
lives are at risk from a communi- 
cable disease such as AIDS 





St. Louis City 
St, Louis County . 
Kansas City ... 
Springfield/Greene County _ 
Federal Prison Medical Center 
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1,443 
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that was defeated by a much wider 
margin” 

Reid said despite the defeats he 
believes it is still common sense to 
segregate HIV-positive prisoners 

When the Department of Cor- 
rections made its decision [in 1985) 
to segregate prisoners, that became 
an obvious way to slow the spread 
of the discase.” he said 

“If sexual contact is occurring in 
the prisons and HIV-positive people 
are mixed in with the rest, then you 
have HIV being spread in the prisons 

That is not only a death sentence 
for the inmate who contracts it. but 
he or she will have the opportunity 
to infect others when he or she gets 
out 


Dale Riley, director of the division 


of classification and treatment in the 
department, said the problem of 
violent behavior in the prison system 
has been “blown out of proportion.” 

“There is no question that kind of 
behavior does happen, but I don't 
think it happens with any great fre- 
quency,” Riley said. “In fact. the 
level of assaultive behavior really is 
down from ‘some of the previous 
years” 

Hughes said segregation inter- 
fered with the classification system 
the Department of Corrections has 
established. 

“Here we had within one housing 
unit, the old, the young, the violent 
offender, the Property offender, the 
drug offender, and others all in one 
place,” Hughes said. 


By JOHN HACKER 
ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


hen the AIDS 
hit in. the early 
federal, state, 


governments scrambled) to) 
agencies, bureaus, and task! 
deal with the problem. 

Missouri's effort to curb thems 
of the disease is embodied 
Bureau of AIDS Prevention, 
of the Department of He 

Kathleen Bonney, public 
tion specialist, said the bureait 
as an inter-agency task force in 
The bureau was establis 
that task force in 1987. 

Tt provides those infect 
HIV with information on b 
education, housing, and 
vices, Bonney said. 

The bureau also provide 
tion and information on 










is and what puts people at 
Bonney said. “We try tobe: 
to as many people as 
Theodore Northrup, di 
the Bureau of AIDS Prevent 
the department serves all Misox 
in some fashion: ; 
“Our education programs ur 
signed to reach Missourians at 
Northrup said founders 
toring programs serve to # 
aiseasee and our counseling) 
testing programs are among 
most effective in the count 
year the testing program pr 
more than 170,000 blood 
Northrup said tracking the 
is important in controllingit: 
“Any infectious disease bas 
borders or boundaries; hes 
“Missouri has one of the best i 
monitoring systems in theo 
This monitoring system mot 
helps control the spread of A 
but helps get medical and 
vices to those who need the 
We instituted HIV repo! 
name in 198° because weary 
would be getting more a! 
medications to treat the illnes, 
Northrup said. : 
SOR ofthe trends identified 
bureau is a pid oe 
umber of AIDS c: 
ai areas of the state, Bonn) 
Northrup said this 
ique to Missouri, = 
HIV was first identified inl 
ulation centers on {he Ge 
ae had a greater poteatill 
posure,” he said: pee 
migration process, WET 
the cities and into thesm 
lation areas” z 






























